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JUVENILIA: 

TO  MY  FRIEND  CARLO  PLACCr. 


•TN  calling  this  volume  "  Juvenilia,"  I  do  not 
-*■  intend  to  suggest  that  I  consider  myself 
as  already  and  utterly  in  the  sere  and  yellow; 
although  I  may  have  occasionally  put  great 
store  upon  the  abyss  of  years  separating 
twenty-five  from  thirty,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  you,  my  dear  Carlo,  more  patiencc 
for  my  theories  and  sermonings. 

My  meaning  is  not  that.  Do  you  re- 
member,  among  the  allegdries  on  the  floor  of 
Siena  Cathedral,  the  little  fifteenth-century 
figures  representing  the  various  ages  of 
man  ?  Among  them  is  Youth :  a  boy 
holding  a  hawk.     Now  there  is  no  reason 
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why  a  hnwk  should  not  bc  held  equally  by 
a  maii  of  maturc  agc  ;  and  the  good  people 
of  thc  Rcnaissancc,  who  saw  thcir  grcat 
captains  and  orators  and  mcrchants  and 
revcrend  signiors  of  various  descriptions 
lidc  out  a-hawking  many  times  and  oft, 
wcrc  ccrtainly  aware  of  this.  But  whereas 
to  thc  maturc  man  hawking  is  but  a  mcrc 
holiday  pastime;  to  thc  youth  it  and  all 
similar  sports  arc  thc  most  serious  matters 
in  the  world ;  indccd,  thc  only  matter  for 
which  a  scrious  creaturc  can  bc  expected  to 
exist.  Hence  thc  hawk  is  on  the  wrist, 
not  of  the  mature  man,  but  of  the  boy; 
though  the  one  may  bring  back  wholc  bags 
of  partridgcs,  and  thc  lattcr  but  a  solitary 
brace  of  sparrows. 

Similarly  in  thc  casc  of  thcse  essays.  I 
do  not  imaginc  that  a:sthetical  qucstions 
are  fit  only  for  immaturc  young  pcoplc — 
forgive  what  sccms  a  personal  rcflcxion — 
nearcr  twcnty  than  thirty.  I  mcan  that,  in 
many  cases,  in  my  own  case  certainly,  and 
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iii  yoiirs  I  siispect,  they  are,  up  to  a  certain 
age,  thc  only,  or  very  ncarly  the  only, 
questions  vvhich  secm  thoroughly  engross- 
ing.  Later  \ve  care  for  them  still,  and 
perhaps  fully  as  much ;  but  we  care  for 
other  questions  also.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
boy  with  the  hawk ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
class  such  matters  as  *'Juveniha."  And, 
therefore,  my  dear  Carlo,  I  dedicate  this 
little  volume  to  you,  not  because  I  conceive 
you  to  be  still  in  the  phase  when  only  things 
of  this  sort  seem  important ;  but  because, 
on  the  contrary,  you  appear  to  be  emerging 
from  that  intellectual  boyhood ;  and  I  would 
therefore  fain  talk  with  you,  now  that  the 
serious  interests  of  the  soul  are  beginning 
to  push  aside  its  mere  pleasant  pastimes,  of 
the  relative  values  of  these  things,  and  of 
what  is  due  to  each. 

You  will  think  mc,  perhaps,  unjust,  to 
my  own  past,  and  to  what  is  still  your 
present.  The  Beautiful,  you  will  say,  the 
Beautiful    thus    contemptuously    classified 
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iiiulcr  thc  hcad  of  "  Juvcnilin,"  is  thc  be.iu- 
tiful  not  mcrcly  of  matcrial  ohjects,  but  of 
thc  soul.  Wc,  who  are  young — and  nonc 
the  worse  for  our  youth  (you  contlnue,  and 
I  agrce  with  you) — arc  not  mere  fiddle- 
faddle  dilettanti,  adorcrs  of  roulades  and 
Japancsc  lacqucr  and  "  Odcs  Funambu- 
lcsqucs."  W  c  arc  serious;  and  seriously 
sccking  for  thc  bcautiful,  and  for  what  is 
the  samc  as  the  bcautiful,  thc  good. 

I  know  it.  In  those  earlicst  years  of 
spiritual  existcnce,  wc  are  far  rcmovcd  from 
cvery  bascncss.  Thc  danger  of  baseness, 
indccd,  comcs  latcr,  with  ihc  consciousness 
of  imperfcction  and  conflict,  with  thc 
nccessi^y  of  making  a  choice.  Takcn  in 
themsclves,  thosc  carly  days  of  thought 
and  fccling  arc  exquisitely  calm  and  pure; 
wc  require  thcir  memory  latcr,  as  a  rcfugc 
from  prcscnt  rcality.  Thc  only  pity  is  that 
this  comparativcF.lysiumv/as  ncvcr  a  rcality, 
but  only  a  phantom  place  of  our  own 
fantastic  building. 
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It  camc  homc  to  me  vcry  kecnly,  like 
thc  taste  or  thc  scent  of  some  fruit  or 
flower  not  seen  for  years,  the  peculiar 
flavour,  I  would  call  it,  of  those  acsthetic, 
classic,  Goethian  days,  while  reading  Pater's 
"  Marius  the  Epicurcan."  The  book  is  to 
my  mind  the  most  charming,  and  in  a  way, 
consolatory,  of  any  latterly  written,  precisely 
because  it  takes  one  back  to  those  first 
years  when  the  good  and  the  bcautiful 
seemed  as  the  concave  and  the  convex  of  all 
things.  I  read  it  in  the  earhest  days  of 
our  Florentine  spring.  The  banks  were 
full  of  fennel  tufts,  of  sage,  marigolds,  and 
all  manner  of  herbs  that  leave  an  aromatic, 
spring-hke  scent  upon  one's  hands ;  between 
the  leafless  vines  the  paths  were  powdered 
with  daisies ;  on  the  hillsides  the  peach  and 
almond  blossoms  made  a  pinkish,  whitish 
mist  upon  the  silvery  oHves,  the  coppery 
sere  oaks ;  and  every where  in  the  sprouting 
bright  green  wheat,  flamed  the  scarlet  and 
purple   anemones,   the  light   playing  with 
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thcm  as  with  gcms.  Thc  palc  bhic  sky 
was  washed  by  rcccnt  showers ;  the  air  of 
dclicatc  cold  crispncss.  With  thesc  im- 
prcssions  from  without  minglcd  thc  imprcs- 
sions  of  thc  book  :  sunny,  scrcnc,  bracing, 
like  those  first  spring  days,  with  its  back- 
ground  of  thc  Latin  country  lifc  of  Virgil 
andTibullus;  its  principalfigure,harmonious 
and  strong  and  chastc  like  the  statue  of 
somc  high-born  boy  pricst ;  its  story  of  the 
scarch  aftcr  Bcauty  and  Good,  the  Lehrjahre 
of  an  antique  Willichn  Mcister;  but  a 
Wilhelm  Mcistcr  simpler,  purer,  more 
dignified  than  the  hcro  of  Gocthe.  The 
book  brought  back  to  mc,  more  vividly 
than  the  sunshinc  and  daisics  and  sccnt  of 
crushed  hcrbs,  the  sensc  of  a  moral  and 
intcllectual  spring;  thc  poignant  rcmcm- 
brance  of  long  ago,  when  at  eighteen  or 
ninctcen  I  too  had  rcad  those  descriptions 
of  rustic  hfc  and  ritcs,  austcre  and  serene, 
in  Virgii  and  Tibullus;  when  I  too  had 
lookcd  upon  the  worlJ  as  a  tract  of  spring- 
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tide  country-j  through  which  one  might 
wander,  calm  and  wise,  like  an  antlque 
statue,  in  search  of  the  great  dualism  :  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful.  The  Good?  One 
fcels,  at  that  age,  that  one  has  got  it;  for 
who  can  connect  anything  save  good  with 
beautiful  form,  when  it  is  temperate,  har- 
monious,  perfect ;  with  sensatlons  and 
emotlons  and  thoughts  so  utterly  simple, 
single-hearted,  and  detached  from  all  things 
practical  ?  The  world  is  beautiful,  or  we  see 
only  its  beauty ;  we  fecl,  therefore,  happy ; 
and  in  feellng  happy  (belng  consciously 
harmless),  we  ftci  also  good.  It  is  the 
morality  of  all  antlque  art  and  phllosophy, 
of  the  teachlngs  of  Goethe  and  of  Plato, 
of  every  blossomlng  fruit  tree  and  sproutlng 
blade  of  grass  ;  and  it  is  the  morality  of 
the  youth  of  such  of  us  as  arc  bcst. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  delusive,  and  when 
we  come  to  read  "  Marius  "  a  second  tlme 
we  feel  a  certain  sadness,  of  whlch  this  book 
Is  the  seemingly  serene  result. 
2  * 
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Littlc  by  llttlc  \vc  begin  to  pcrcclvc  that 
thcrc  arc  iigly  things  m  thc  world :  apathy, 
sclfishncss,  vicc,  want,  and  a  tcrriblc  wickcd 
logic  that  binds  thcm  togethcr  in  thousands 
of  vicious  mcshcs.  And  percciving  thc 
ugly  things  in  thc  world,  wc  pcrccivc  for 
thc  first  time,  pcrhaps,  the  ugly  things 
within  oursclvcs :  for  of  cach  thcre  is 
somewhat  in  cach  of  us.  Thcn  comcs  thc 
moment  of  choicc :  wc  havc  learncd,  or 
gucsscd,  that  in  continuing  to  livc  only 
for  and  with  thc  bcautiful  serenitics  of  arr, 
wc  are  passivcly  abctting,  lcaving  unfought, 
untouchcd,  thc  drcadful,  mcssy,  irritating, 
loathsomenesscs  of  life ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary,  in  trying  to  tacklc  cvcn  the  smallest 
of  thcsc  manifoki  cvils,  wc  are  bringing  into 
our  cxistcncc  uglincss  and  unrcst.  Grp.du- 
nlly,  in  short,  wc  discovcr  that  to  bc  good 
mcans,  unluckily,  to  dcal  with  cvil  ;  to 
bc,  I  will  not  say  bcautiful,  but  clcan  and 
modcratcly  hcalthy,  spiritually,  mcans  to 
scc  much  that  is  ugly  and  foul.     Of  coursc 
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\ve  may  still  go  and  live  wlth  the  daisies 
and  the  statues,  sceing  only  them  with  the 
eyes  of  body  and  soul ;  unfortunately  to 
live  with  the  daisies  and  statues  means  no 
longer  to  be  like  unto  them,  but  like  rather 
to  the  dust-heap  and  the  scarecrow,  not 
much  more  bcautiful  in  soul,  certainly. 

We  were  happier  first.  Decidedly ; 
that  is  what  I  have  been  insisting  all 
along.  But  while  we  were  happy  other 
folk  were  wretched  ;  and  this  convenient 
division  of  property  and  class  cannot  be 
kept  up  for  good.  I  know  not  whether 
the  old  saints  were  judlcious  in  stripplng 
ofF  their  good  clothes,  amply  sufficieiit  for 
themselves,  that  beggars  might  have  them, 
eachrather  lessthanhe  needed;  norwhether 
the  Socialists  of  to-day  would  be  wise  in 
dealing  similarly  wlth  their  own  (or  other 
folks')  worldly  possessions.  But  this  seems 
certain :  in  order  that  the  great  mass  of 
manklnd,  whlch  has  neither  peace  nor 
dignitv,  nor  beautv  of  life,  should  obtaiii 
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a  small  allowancc  of  any  such  qualitics,  it 
hecomes  nccessary  that  wc,  who  happcn  to 
posscss  thcicof,  should  deprivc  oursclvcs  of 
a  portion  for  thcir  bcncfit. 

Hcnce  thcrc  comcs  a  timc,  to  such  of 
us  as  shall  not  rcmain  cLcrnally  childrcn, 
whcn,  by  the  side  of  all  questions  artistic, 
thcrc  must  arise  other  qucstions,  less 
plcasant  to  contemplatc,  and  less  easy, 
alas,  to  solvc,  nay,  sccmingly,  almost  in- 
solublc,  And  togcthcr  with  this  therc 
comcs  also  the  knowledgc  that  such  things 
as  havc  hithcrto  absorbcd  our  attcntion 
arc  **  Juvenilia."  How  such  questions 
arisc  ?  In  a  hundrcd  ways  ;  and  less  per- 
haps  from  our  additional  experiencc  of  the 
world  than  from  a  grcatcr  maturity  within 
ourselvcs  ;  for  extcrnal  matters  would  not 
affcct  us  wcrc  it  not  for  a  certain  change 
in  us.  Merc  visiblc  objccts  becomc  somc- 
thing  morc  than  mcrc  visiblc  objects ;  and 
individual  cascs  begin  to  pain  us  with  thc 
forcc  of  grcat  class  cvils. 
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This,  my  dcar  Carlo,  you  are  beginning 
to  feel,  and  more  so,  I  think,  quite  of  late. 
You  have  just  been  in  England,  and  Eng- 
land  shows  its  evils  grimly,  as  much  as  Italy, 
unconsciously,  thanks  to  cHmate,  beauty, 
and  a  certain  dignified  stagnation,  hides 
them.  Moreover,  while  Italy  makes  one 
think  of  the  past ;  England,  inevitably,  leads 
one  to  speculate  upon  the  future :  each 
country  is  a  key  to  what  is  not  yet,  or  no 
longer,  mere  present.  Among  the  various 
sights,  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw,  along 
with  theatres  and  slums,  and  pohtical  meet- 
ings,  and  assthetic  houses,  what  to  me  must 
always  seem  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
all  spectacles,  short  of  hell — the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle,  Impressive  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically.  A  vast  mass  of  leaden  water, 
polkited  with  every  fouhiess,  flowing  heavily, 
or  scarce  seeming  to  flow  at  all,  between 
hnes  of  docks  and  factories,  their  innumer- 
able  masts  and  innumerable  chimneys  faint 
upon  the  thick  brown  sky,  faintly  reddened 
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with  aii  invisiblc  suii,  and  streaked  in  vari- 
ous  intcnsitics  o(  brown  and  grey  and  black, 
with  cver  rising  curls  of  smokc.  This 
rivcr  flows,  most  often  as  deep  as  in  a  gorge, 
bctwccn  banks  of  blackish  cindcrs,  of  white 
poisonous  chemical  refusc,  or  worst  of  all,  of 
what  was  oncc  pure  live  soil,  now  stained  and 
dcadencd  into  somcthing  unnatural,  whereon 
the  very  wccds  rcfuse  to  grow.  Down 
thcse  banks  trickk',  from  black  blast  fur- 
naccs,  and  rotting  grccnish  docks,  and  white 
lcprous  chcmical  works,  crumbhng  with 
carics,  foul  little  streams,  vague  namelcss 
oozes,  choking  with  thcir  blackness,  staining 
with  their  deadly  purple  and  coppcr  colour 
and  grccn  and  whitc  ;  while  thc  air  is  thick 
with  the  sm.oke  as  of  brickkihis,  with  the 
hospital  whiffs  of  chlorine.  And  against 
this  sky  rise  the  masts  and  riggings,  and 
funnels  and  chimneys  and  crancs,  the  long 
liiic  of  crumbling  reddish  roofs  and  black 
shcds,  to  where  the  grcat  river,  thickening 
and  thickcning  in  the  grcyness,  agrcat  river 
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of  hell,  winding  in  huge  folds,  spreads  itself 
out  at  Jarrow  into  a  grey  and  sullen  lagoon, 
marked  v/ith  serpentine  posts,  and  ribbed 
with  rafts,  a  Stygian  lake,  among  the  dim 
lines  of  chimneys  and  rigging.  But  sadder 
even  Vv^here,  up  at  Newcastle,  thlngs  secm 
less  bad :  sadder  where  thcre  rlses  sheer 
from  the  water  a  mound  of  vivid  green 
crowned  by  a  black  church,  grcenness  of  an 
abandoned  churchyard ;  maklng  the  grey  of 
the  water,  the  blackness  of  the  houses  and 
soil  but  the  greyer  and  blacker,  the  violation 
of  all  natural  things  more  kcenly  felt,  wlth 
the  suggestlon,  that  but  a  fevv  miles  off  arc 
the  brownish  moors  and  pale  green  fells. 
And  in  this  spot  also,  as  If  to  remind  us  that, 
as  thcre  are  still  in  the  world  grcen  places, 
so  there  is  also  in  the  world's  history  a 
period  when  other  things  were  held  more 
important  than  the  plating  of  ironclads,  the 
ribs  of  ships,  coal,  coke,  and  magnesia, 
thcre  rises  above  the  polkited  river,  into 
the  smoke  suffused  wlth  sun  rcdness,  the 
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dclicatc    outllnc   of    a    mcdicxval    church 
towcr. 

Thcre  are  mcn  who  livc  among  all  this 
by  thc  thousand,  and  thcy  arc  far  from 
bcing  thc  worst  off  in  the  world  ;  mcn  likc 
those  who  crowded  the  Tync  steamer  rc- 
turning  homc  aftcr  their  day*s  work  ;  black, 
rcd-faced,  and  blistcred,  or  with  flesh  in 
pale  creascs  undcr  thc  grime,  thcir  clothcs 
cngraincd  with  dirt,  shiny  with  grcase, 
often  tattcred,  the  filthy  wisp  of  comfortcr 
round  thcir  nccks  ;  mcn  who  rat  silent  and 
morose,  scarccly  exchanging  a  word,  and 
who  arc  yct  human  beings,  intelligent  and 
sensitive,  who  get  trcatiscs  on  political 
cconomy  from  thc  frcc  library,  in  order  to 
scc  why  things  should  bc  so  vcry  qucer  and 
uncomfortablc  down  hcrc.  Thcre  are  other 
men  also,  not  living  on  the  Tync,  and 
women  also,  clcan,  wcU-dressed,  apprecia- 
tivc  of  art  and  music  and  htcraturc,  with 
whom  \vc  can  sympathizc  vastly  about 
Wagncr,    and    Swinburnc,    and    Whistlcr, 
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and  Venetian  sunscts  ;  for  whom,  m  short, 
wc  vvritc  our  books,  sing  our  songs,  or 
paint  our  pictureSj  as  the  casc  may  hc;  mcn 
and  women,  of  whose  souls  wc  occasionally 
gct  a  glimpse,  a  glimpsc  that  shows  that 
polluted  as  are  the  waters  of  the  Tyne,  and 
black  as  are  its  smoke-clouds,  and  noisomc 
and  sterilizing  its  fumesand  trickles  of  refuse, 
thcre  are  things  more  polluted  and  blacker 
still,  and  more  noisome  and  sterihzing. 

These  things  are  beginning  to  strike 
you  ;  and,  therefore,  you  complain,  you  no 
longer  feel  quite  so  happy  as  formerly ;  no 
longer  so  certain  what  to  think  and  to 
care  for.  Therefore  you,  also,  are  beginning 
to  have  a  class  of  intcrcsts  which  might  be 
called  *■'  Juveniha." 

'' Juvenilia!" — Well,  why  not.?  And 
why  not  be  contented  with  thcm  ?  Have 
wc  a  rccipe  to  cure  all  evils  ?  Can  we 
clean  out  the  Tyne,  or  clean  our  neigh- 
bours'  souls  ?  And  if  not,  why  talk  or 
think  about  either  ;  whcn  there  arc  things 
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which  arc  clcan,  plcasant,  and  which  rcquirc 
only  that  \vc  shouki  cnjoy  thcm  :  art, 
music,  poctry,  bcautiful  naturc,  dchghtful 
pcoplc  ?  If  such  things  arc  "Juvcnilia," 
wcrc  it  not  bcttcr  to  cast  in  our  lot  with 
thcm,  and  say  boldly,  I  choosc  to  rcmain 
young  ? 

Not  so.  For  do  what  wc  will,  devote  our- 
sclvcs  cxclusivcly  to  the  plcasant  andcertain 
things  of  this  life,  shut  our  cycs  and  cars 
resolutely  to  the  unpleasant  and  uncertain  ; 
wc  shall  bc  made,  none  the  Icss,  to  takc  part 
in  thc  movcmcnt  that  altcrs  thc  world.  Hclp 
it  to  altcr  we  must,  in  so  far  as  cach  of  us 
rcprcsents  a  class,  a  nationality,  a  tcndency, 
nay,  as  each  of  us  cats  a  ccrtain  amount  of 
food  and  occupies  a  ccrtain  amount  of 
standing-room.  For  thc  wholc  of  all  things 
is  cvcr  moving,  changing  plan  and  form ;  and 
we,  its  infinitcsimal  atoms,  arc  detcrmining 
its  movements.  The  qucstion  thcrcfore  is, 
in  which  dircction  shall  our  grain  of  dust*s 
weight  bc  thrown  ? 
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This  is  what  we  rcquirc  to  know.  Do 
not  let  us  swcll  with  self-importance.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  our  leading  any  one — you 
or  I,  or  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry.  The 
number  of  the  worId's  leaders  is  small, 
and  perhaps  the  worId's  leadcrs  are  neces- 
sarily  irresponsible,  biassed,  bUnd,  mere 
forces.  It  is  a  question  of  being  led  ;  and 
in  which  direction  ;  of  being  led  towards 
good  or  towards  evil,  in  darkncss  or  in 
light ;  for  follow,  in  one  way  or  another, 
with  some  result,  of  more  or  less  comfort  or 
misery  to  some  one,  we  needs  all  must. 
Therefore,  it  behoves  us  to  know  what 
the  world  is ;  what  we  ourselves  are ;  above 
all,  what  we  think,  and  why  we  think  it. 

And  therefore  also,  my  dear  Carlo,  we 
must  look  at  many  things  that  are  not 
beautiful ;  we  must  bring  home  to  our 
fcelings  many  things  that  are  not  good  ; 
we  must  think  out  many  matters  that  are 
bitter  and  uncertain ;  we  must  recognizc 
that  we  are  no  longer    children,  and  that 
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wc  havc  othcr  intcrcsts  bcsidcs  those  which 
I  havc  calied  "  Jiivcnili.i." 

Thc  fccling  comcs  homc  to  onc  oftcn 
.ind  oftcncr  ;  and  in  lcss  and  lcss  cxpected 
ways.  It  saddcns,  in  a  ccrtain  scnse,  and 
makcs  thc  world  lcss  plcasant,  and  one's 
companionships  lcss  satisfactory.  But,  on 
thc  othcr  hand,  it  givcs  to  thc  world  a 
meaning  which  it  ncvcr  had  bcfore,  this 
scclng  it  no  longcr  as  a  mcre  storchousc 
of  bcautiful  inanimate  things,  but  as  a 
grcat  living  mass,  tiavailing  and  suf- 
fcring  in  its  onward  path  ;  and  it  makcs 
onc  feel  less  isolatcd,  in  a  way,  to  rccog- 
nize  all  round,  among  crcaturcs  of  diffcrcnt 
habits  und  views  from  or.e's  own,  and 
profoundly  unconscious  of  onc's  cxlslcnce, 
the  compnnionship  of  thc  desirc  for  good. 
Last  autumn,  just  bcforc  that  glimpse  of 
the  Tyne,  I  was  wandering  about  with 
somc  fricnds  about  thc  foot  of  Cross  Fcll, 
when  we  camc,  in  a  tiny  hamlct,  upon  a 
company    of  Mcthodist    preachers.      Thc 
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cluster  of  black  cottages,  with  the  brownish 
green  slopes,  scarcely  purpled  with  heather, 
stretching  away,  roll  after  roll,  without  a 
tree  or  a  bush  for  landmark,  gave  me 
a  sense  of  remoteness  greater  than  anything 
I  have  ever  felt  before ;  the  very  roads 
seemed  to  lead  nowhere,  and  the  paths 
to  wind  on,  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  with 
always  the  same  clouds  to  face  them  and 
nothing  else.  In  the  middle  of  the  vilhige 
green,  that  is,  of  the  bit  of  grass  round 
the  pump,  with  the  big  brownish  moor- 
land,  ribbed  with  black  walls,  rising  behind, 
a  dozen  people,  the  total  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  were  gathered  round  a  youngish  man, 
in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  wide  white 
face,  who  was  bellowing  out  the  necessity 
of  following  the  call  of  God,  of  coming 
to  the  light.  I  fear  the  poor  man  would 
not  have  thought  me  a  very  satisfactory 
hstener  ;  and  I  certainly  should  not  have 
considered  his  views  decisive  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  God's  light.      But 
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1  fclt  tlut,  iii  a  ccrtain  way,  we  sym- 
pathizcd,  he  and  i ;  and  that  there  was 
a  closer  link  betwcen  us,  without  two  ideas 
or  tasks  iii  common,  than  bctwcen  myself 
and  so  many  of  my  friends,  whosc  picturcs 
I  look  at,  whose  songs  I  listen  to,  and  who 
arc  so  polite  as  to  rcad  and  praise  my 
books. 

Ycs,  certainly ;  for  I  could  have  told 
that  Mcthodist  preachcr,  and  he  would 
have  understood  mc,  though  he  had  nevcr 
perhaps  seen  an  antiquc,  nor  heard  aii 
opcra,  nor  rcad  a  novcl,  what  1  have 
wished  to  explain  to  you,  my  dcar  Carlo, 
that  therc  are  in  lifc  "  Juvcnilia,"  but  thcrc 
arc  other  things  also. 
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A  SENSE  of  indecision  and  self-contradic- 
-^  ■*■  tion  has  been  worrying  mc  of  late.  A 
suspicion  has  come  to  me,  in  moments  of 
vveariness  and  depression  (as  such  suspicions 
always  do  come),  that  I  might  be  getting 
entangled  in  exaggerated,  unjust  notions ; 
that  I  might,  so  to  speak,  be  selling  my 
soul  to  the  most  cunning  of  all  fiends,  the 
Demon  of  Theory.  This  demon  is  much 
more  subtle  and  dansierous  than  those  of 
his  brethren  who,  once  upon  a  time, 
haggled  souls  out  of  unlucky  alchemists 
and  architects  in  exchange  for  books  of 
spells  and  plans  of  cathedrals.  He  does 
not  frighten  you  with  his  horns  and  fumes 
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of  brlmstone,  nor  makc  yoii  think  twicc 
by  exacting  signatures  with  your  own 
blood,  and  similar  alarming  legal  proceed- 
ings.  Hc  merely  lcavcs  carelcssly  about 
thc  objcct  of  your  desirc,  thc  explanation 
which  will  sparc  you  all  further  fatiguc 
and  labour,  which  will  save  you  from  the 
tormcnt  of  self-doubt,  from  the  humilia- 
tion  of  sclf-contradiction  as  rapidly  as  will 
a  bankcr's  lettcr  and  a  chcquc  book  save 
the  pcnnilcss  wrctch  from  thc  torment  and 
humiliation  of  bankruptcy.  I  Ic  himsclf,  I 
mcan  this  dcmon,  keeps  studiously  out  of 
the  way.  You  find  thc  unexpccted  thing 
which  solves  all  your  difficultics,  puts  an 
end  to  all  your  worrics;  r.nd  in  all  prob- 
ability  you  hastcn  to  pick  it  up,  thanking 
your  good  fortunc,  and  wondcring  at  your 
stupidity  in  not  having  noticed  bcfore  ihis 
invaluablc  piece  of  property.  The  demon, 
uho  sccs  all  that  is  going  on,  laughs  in  his 
sleeve.  The  mouse  has  walkcd  into  the 
trap.     For,  strange  as  it  may  appcar,  from 
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the  moment  oF  your  pocketing  that  ex- 
planation  thus  cunningly  thrown  in  your 
way,  you  are,  to  an  ever-increasing  extent, 
and  for  a  daily-increasing  number  of  years, 
the  property  of  that  Theory  Demon  ;  his 
serf,  whom  he  can  drive  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  whom  he  can  pinch  and  prick  and  pull 
about  to  his  heart's  content ;  whom  he  can 
order  either  to  rob,  or  murder,  or  stand 
indecorously  head  on  the  ground,  heels  in 
the  air ;  upon  whose  back  he  can  ride  (as 
other  demons  lide  on  witches)  to  thc  very 
Brocken  orgy  of  insanity  and  falsehood, 
Mind,  I  am  speaking  but  too  seriously. 
Let  once  our  vanity  or  laziness  tempt  us 
into  neglecting  the  doubts,  the  suspicious 
little  facts,  which  would  require  a  careful 
and  cruel  revision  of  our  ideas,  which 
might  entail  the  labour  of  seeking  some 
new  explanation  for  a  thing  already  ex- 
plained,  the  humiliation  of  an  admission 
that  all  had  been  a  mistake;  let  us  but 
give  way  to  this  temptation,  and  we  shall 
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fiiid  ours:lvcs,  little  by  littlc,  surrounded  by 
new  doubts  which  niust  again  be  quashed ; 
by  new  facts  which  must  again  be  set 
aside;  by  ncw  injustices  which  we  must 
commit;  by  ncw  lics  which  we  must 
tell,  unlcss  wc  wish  the  whole  edifice 
of  our  idcas  to  crash  publicly  to  the 
ground ;  in  order  to  be  consistent  we  shall 
have  become  habitual  liars ;  in  order  not 
to  appear  liars,  we  shall  soon  appear,  what 
we  shall  bc,  fools.  Oh,  not  to  slip  into 
the  bondage  of  the  Theory  Demon,  to 
remain  free,  and  ablc  to  be,  at  least  as 
often  as  our  wits  will  permit,  the  scattcrer 
of  mere  truth,  not  thc  kncader  up  togcther 
of  a  little  sensc  in  a  great  deal  of  rubbish ! 
Thc  fcar  of  possession  by  the  fiend  has 
always  bccn  a  disagrccable  mattcr.  The 
poor  monks,  we  know,  saw  ficnds  in  every- 
thing,  and  scarcely  durst  blow  their  nose 
or  wash  their  hands  Icst  Beelzcbub  or 
Mcphistophcles  might  lurk  in  the  hand- 
kerchief  or  in  the  soap  and  water.     And 
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similarly    wlth    the    Dcmoii    Theory.       If 
once  you   have  reasoii   to  suspect  that  he 
is  laying  traps  for  you,  you  are  for  ever 
beset    by    doubts     and     discouragements. 
You  scarcely  venture  to  handle  an  idea  ; 
you  tremble  at  every  Hklng  or  dlsiiking, 
lest   it    be    a   prejudlce,  that   demon's   in- 
ventlon ;    and   ever  and  anon  you   awake 
with    a   start   of  terror,   and  catching  up 
the   explanation    of  things   at    which   you 
have  been  working  for  months,  you  rudely 
pull  it  to  pieces,  tlU  no  shape  is  left,  and 
only   a  heap   of  dlsorderly  facts   remalns. 
Such   is   your  condltlon  If  once  the  sus- 
plclon    enters    your    mlnd    that   there    is 
danger   from    the    Theory    Demon ;    and 
such,   to  some  extent,   has  been  my  state 
of  mind  evcr  slnce  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Theory   Demon   was   going  to  snare 
me   wlth    the    subject   of    association,    if, 
indeed,  he   had  not  trapped  me  already  ; 
at   which    thought   my   mind   shakes   and 
jerks  to  rid  itself  of  posslble  meshes. 
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Thc  niattcr  of  Association  is  simply  as 
follows.  I  have  always  felt  and  cxprcssed 
that  in  all  our  rclations  with  art,  associa- 
tion — that  is  to  sny,  thc  faculty  by  which 
thc  real  prcscncc  of  one  objcct  evokes  thc 
imaginary  prcscncc  of  othcr  objects — is 
a  most  dangcrous  and  pestilent  faculty, 
leading  to  insincerity,  injustice,  and  stupid 
wastefulness,  by  making  us  think  of  things 
suggestcd  by  a  work  of  art  instcad  of 
attending  to  the  work  of  art  itsclf.  This 
I  have  thought  and  said,  and  indeed,  at 
thc  momcnt  of  stating  niy  position  oncc 
morc,  it  sccms  to  mc  that  I  was  perfcctly 
right.  But  now  comcs  the  mischief. 
Littlc  by  littlc,  watching  my  own  thoughts, 
my  own  living,  moving,  yet  unstated 
thoughts,  it  appcars  to  me  that  this  very 
faculty  of  association  is  being  highly 
honoured  in  my  nilnd  ;  that,  in  a  sort  of 
quiet,  half-perceptible  vvay,  thosc  thoughts 
of  minc  arc  attributing  a  great  dcal  of 
good    to    it ;    indecd,    arc    making    for    it 
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quite  a  fine  position.  The  question  is;, 
Which  is  the  snare  laid  for  me  by  the 
Theory  Demon — the  opinion  that  associa- 
tion  is  a  pestilent  thing,  or  the  opinion 
that  it  is  exccllcnt,  useful,  and  most 
honourable  ^  Is  the  Theory  Demon 
cozening  me,  or  trying  to  make  justice 
appear  to  lie  in  relentless  severity  towards 
association,  or  perhaps  more  subtly  by 
causing  my  very  fear  of  injustice  to  be- 
tray  me  Into  unwarranted  recantation  ? 
This  is  what  has  been  worrying  me  for 
a  long  while,  untll  a  clrcumstance,  which 
has  only  just  taken  place,  and  whlch  brlngs 
home  to  me  the  wonderful  power  of  this 
faculty  of  associatlon  (legltimate  or  Ille- 
gltimate)  iii  our  jesthetic  life,  has  de- 
termined  me  to  settle  the  question  by  a 
sort  of  Orlental  or  Medi^val  proceeding  ; 
whlch  is,  after  haylng  spoken  111  of  as- 
sociation,  and  while  not  really  resclndlng 
one  word  that  I  said,  to  wrlte  an  apology 
containing  all  the  good  things  about  asso- 
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ciation  ;)f  wliich  I  can  possibly  tliink. 
In  this  way,  whichcver  sidc  justice  !ies, 
I  shall  bc  safe  not  to  miss  it. 

A  wcek  or  so  ago  I  was  golng  up  thc 
Rhinc  from  Coblcntz  to  Bingen,  sitting, 
not  at  al!  cnraptured,  on  the  steamboat.  1 
was  ncithcr  surpriscd  nor  vexcd  at  cxpc- 
ricncing  none  of  the  delight  which  our 
fathcrs  and  mothcrs  cxpcrienced  on  their 
first  sight  of  Rhineland;  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed,  becausc  I  was  perfcctly  preparcd 
for  disappointmcnt.  I  had  clcarly  realized 
bcforehand  how  complctely  the  Rhinc,  with 
rcspcct  to  its  cmotional  and  imaginative 
power,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thc  imagi- 
nalivc  and  cmotional,  the  a^sthetic  habits 
and  wants  of  pcoplc  havc  undcrgone  a 
great  change  since  thc  days  when  the 
Rhineland  was  thc  holy  land  of  romanti- 
cism.  The  mass  of  mankind  scarccly  knows 
what  will  or  what  will  not  give  it  cTsthetic 
plcasurc  ;  it  rcquircs  spccially  cndowcd  men, 
paintcrs  and  poets,  to  sclcct  and  copy  bits 
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of  reality  ;  so  that  havlng  seen  and  been 
made  to  appreciate  the  picture,  it  may 
recognize,  appreciate,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tend  its  knowledge  of  the  original.  Now 
the  Rhine,  harsh  as  it  sounds,  is  not  thc 
sort  of  thing  singled  out  and  copied  by  the 
artists  of  to-day,  painters  or  poets.  Our 
painters  do  not  care  for  the  ostentatious, 
self-conscious  picturesqueness  of  rocks  and 
river  and  ruins ;  they  are  seeking  for  the 
beauty,  the  wonder  of  commonplace  scenes, 
they  are  striving  after  the  tints,  the  sheen — 
nay,  the  very  darkness  with  which  nature 
enrobes  most  regally  the  veriest  plebeian 
of  a  landscape.  The  poets,  on  the  other 
hand  (or  perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
poet  Browning,  the  great  showman-in-chief 
of  our  imaginative  puppet-show),  the  poets 
no  longer  care  for  ready-made  and  ex- 
tremely  made-up  heroism  and  romance ; 
for  knightly  perfection  draped  in  ana- 
chronism,  and  satanic  grandeur  draped  in 
mystery.     What  interests  them  (and  I  am 
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speaking  not  of  those  who  merely  paint 
exquisite  unreal  clecoraiions  of  antiquc  or 
mcdi.Tval  fashion,  but  of  those  who  can 
really  rcact  on  our  livcs  and  tastes)  is  reality, 
of  past  or  present ;  historical  knowlcdge  has 
made  them  hungry  of  the  realities  of  former 
days,  of  the  every-day  life  of  bcauty  and 
sordidness,  of  the  rotten  heroism  and  fiend- 
ishness  and  water.  In  all  modern  art,  thc 
effects  which  shall  move  and  dclight  us, 
thc  bcautiful  and  the  pathctic,  are  being 
sought  cvcry  day  more  and  more  by 
rcalistic  means ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  fecl 
that  herein  our  artistic  fceling  has  got  on 
to  a  far  worthier  road  than  in  the  days 
of  romantic  poetry  and  painting.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  one  point  is  certain,  which 
is  that  the  Rhineland  has  been  gradually 
pushed  out  of  our  own  a,'sthetic  and 
emotional  life,  and  been  quietly  put  by 
in  the  lumber-room  of  superannuated 
romanticism,  These  points,  explaining  why 
the  Rhine  should  give  me  but  little  plea- 
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sure,  I  kept  revolving  iii  my  mind ;  and, 
as  I  sat  on  the  steamer  between  Cobleutz 
and  Bingen,  involuntarily  conjuring  up 
othcr  scenes,  other  rocks,  rivers,  and  old 
towns,  comparing,  deciding,  and  seeking  to 
understand  my  own  decisions,  the  sense 
became  stronger  and  stronger  in  my  mind, 
as  the  water  foamed  round  the  paddles  and 
fell  in  ridges  behind  the  ploughing  keel, 
and  the  awning  flapped  in  the  draught, 
that  for  my  own  part  I  would  wilhngly 
givc  all  this  romantic  Rhineland,  rocks, 
castles,  nixes,  robber  knights,  and  all,  for 
a  reach,  pale  under  the  pale  blue  sky, 
of  poplared  and  shingled  Tuscan  river, 
for  a  sluggish  bend  of  English  stream, 
flowing  you  scarce  can  tell  which  way, 
under  the  willows,  beneath  the  sedge 
and  meadow-sweet,  through  the  low-Iying 
pastures. 

But  while  such  were  my  reasoned  ideas, 
I  gradually  became  aware  of  the  presence 
within  me  of  something  difl^erent,  diffusing 
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itsclf,  and  pcrmeating  niy  consciousness. 
Not  exactly  an  idca,  nor  yet  a  sct  of  im- 
prcssions,  something  impossible  to  definc, 
because  definition  is  not  made  for  vagueness; 
first  within  myself,  vvarming  me  like  a  cor- 
dial  into  vague  pleasurc,  then  afterwards 
surrounding  me  from  outside,  an  all-cncom- 
passing  medium  in  which  the  soul  floated 
with  languid  cnjoyment — plcasurablencss 
slowly  produced  (as  heat  is  slowly  givcn 
out  by  a  fcw  embers  whcn  we  blow  upon 
them)  by  the  sense  that  this  was  the  Rhine- 
land.  The  Rhineland,  but  not  the  Rhine- 
land  as  a  concrete  reality,  a  sum  total  of 
present  and  actually  pcrceivcd  and  analyzcd 
impressions  and  idcas  ;  not  the  Rhineland 
which  was  now  bcfore  me,  which  I  was  now 
criticizing,  of  vvhich  at  this  selfsame  mo- 
ment  I  v\as  still  duly  reiterating  to  myself 
that  it  was  a  thing  of  former  days,  no 
longer  in  harmony  vvith  the  imaginative  re- 
quircmcnts,  ctc,  etc,  and  thc  various  oth.er 
bubtlc  rcmarks  vvliich  you  have  rcad  above. 
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Not  this  Rhineland  ;  quite  another.  A 
Rhineland  of  the  past,  but  which  neithcr  I 
nor  any  othcr  mortal  had  ever  seen ;  one 
which  used  only  to  exist  in  my  childish 
fancy,  and  which,  wholly  different  from  the 
reality,  was  gradually  brought  back  to  my 
memory  by  names  which  I  had  for  years 
forgotten.  A  Fata  Morgana  Rhineland, 
which  years  and  years  ago  1  had  constructed 
— or  rather,  which  had  constructed  itself 
for  me — from  the  random  allusions,  the 
incoherent  descriptions  of  a  servant-maid  we 
had  had  while  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankfurt.  I  must  have  been  a  small 
creature  of  five  or  six ;  she  was  a  buxom 
thing  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  romantic, 
poetic,  and  of  decayed  gentility,  as  nurse- 
maids  in  Germany  frequently  are,  or  were ; 
a  native  of  the  Rhineland,  Rhelngau  as  she 
called  it,  meaning  thcreby  merely  that 
classic  portion  between  Bingen  and  Cob- 
lentz  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  river's  course, 
before   and   after,    being   apparently    non- 
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cxistcnt  for  hcr,  as  it  ccrtainly  was  for  mc. 
Of  this  Rhineland  of  hcrs  shc  was  per- 
pctually  telling,  and  to  mc  shc  could  ncver 
tell  cnough.  She  was  not  from  the  rivcr 
bank  itself,  but  from  Inland,  some  small 
placc  whosc  name  has  completely  gonc  out 
of  my  mcmory  ;  thcre  her  father  was  school- 
mastcr,  her  grandfathcr  had  becn  parson ; 
it  was  thc  most  marvellous  region  in  thc 
whole  world  ;  it  never  appcared  to  me  as 
having  anything  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  thc  carth.  Evcrything  was  wonderful. 
Fruit  trees,  the  like  of  which  did  not  cxist, 
covered  it  with  miraculous  blossom.  Now 
fruit  blossom,  the  transparent,  casily  shcd 
purc  whitc  of  thc  chcrry  ;  the  solid  crcami- 
ncss,  crowncd  with  tiny  pale  grccn  Icavcs,  of 
thepear;  the  pink-tipped,wooIIy,unwillingly 
opening  buds  of  thc  apple,  thc  various 
foam-likc  flowcring  of  all  the  various  kinds 
of  plums,  fruit  blossom  of  all  kinds  always 
had,  I  know  not  whcthcr  from  thcdifficulty 
of  obtaining  it,its  associationwith  swcct  tastc, 
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or  with  the  excitement  and  surprise  of  spring, 
or  merely  from  its  own  pecuHar  beauty, 
quite  a  particular  fascination  for  my  child- 
hood.  Embosomed  in  all  this  were  all  the 
other  marvels  of  the  girPs  birthplace.  The 
father,  a  schoolmaster  such  as  there  never 
was  elsewhere ;  the  parsonage,  a  parsonage 
such  as  there  could  not  be  more  than  one  in 
the  world  ;  the  parson  himself,  the  grand- 
father,  a  grandfather  as  other  folks  never 
possessed  one ;  who  had  been  alive  during 
the  French  Revolution  (the  French  Revolu- 
tion  had  a  marvellous  power  over  my 
imagination),  who  had  seen,  spoken  to, 
flouted,  repelled  (who  knows  ?)  Napoleon 
when  he  came  into  Rhineland  ;  an  old 
gentleman  whose  wonderful  wisdom  was 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  one  of  his 
dicta — *'The  hair  of  the  head,  the  orna- 
ment  of  mankind,  let  it  hang,  let  it  hang  " 
("  Die  Haare  des  Hauptes,  die  Zierde  der 
Menschen,  lass  hangen,  lass  hiingen  ")  re- 
maining   in   my    memory    like   an   oraclc. 
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Morcov.T,  this  Rhitichind,  this  particular 
RhinchiiKl,  was  full  of  lcgcnds  of  nixcns, 
castlcs,  treasurcs,  nuns  and  knights,  things 
which  all  the  world  can  (in  all  prohability) 
read  in  thc  sixpcnny  books  sold  at  the 
stations,  but  which  appcared  to  me  as 
iearned  in  somc  occult  and  dircct  manner 
by  niy  nurse,  as  the  emanation  of  the 
wonderful  country.  Of  these  legcnds  there 
was,  morcover,  a  mystcrious  large  volume, 
of  which  (without  evcr  having  sct  eyes  upon 
it)  I  can  see,  brown  binding,  tapestry  work 
markcrs  and  all,  at  this  vcry  momcnt,  so 
often  did  I  clamour  for  dcscriptions  of  it. 
It  was  apparcntly  unique,  at  lcast  it  ncvcr 
seemed  to  occur  to  any  one  that  a  copy  of 
it  might  be  procured  ;  vague  hints  wcre 
thrown  out  that  some  day  it  should  be 
brought,  I  should  sce  it  and  hear  the  stories 
read  out  of  it,  but  it  nevcr  was  brought ; 
having  somcthing  inscrutable  and  mirage- 
like  in  its  naturc  ;  and  it  rcmaincd,  and  still 
remains,  a  mystcrious  object  in  my  imagi- 
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nation,  a  wizard  book,  which,  vvhen  opened, 
lets  out  a  cloud  of  diaphanous  figures, 
knights,  water  sprites,  nuns,  enchanted 
princesses,  even  as  other  old  books,  when 
clapped  open,  emit  dust  from  out  of  their 
pages.  Round  this  existed  the  parsonage, 
moved  the  father,  the  grandfather,  uncles 
and  cousins,  all  unique  people,  in  a  kind  of 
sea  of  everlasting  fruit  blossom.  Such  was  the 
Rhineland  as  it  existed  for  me  :  the  land  of 
wonders  and  joys,  too  wonderful  indeed  for 
approach  ;  the  idea  never  as  much  as  oc- 
curring  to  me  to  wlsh,  in  my  wildest  wishes, 
even  to  penetrate  into  it.  Not  a  province, 
not  a  substantial  country,  to  which  you 
could  get  by  two  hours'  railway  travelHng, 
but  a  land  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon — incxpHcable,unapproachable,athing 
to  sit  and  wonder  on. 

All  this,  long,  long,  forgotten,  gradually 
returncd  to  my  memory  with  the  name 
(magic  names,  alas  !  how  long  forgotten)  of 
Lorch,  Kaub,  Rhense,  Bacherach,  and  other 
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villages  by  the  great  stream  ;  and,  while  my 
cyes  were  staring  at  the  monotonous  zigzag 
of  dwarfcd  vincs  and  stonc  walls  up  and 
down  thc  hillsidcs,  with  thc  battercd  littlc 
castlc  hcre  and  thcrc  ;  at  thc  white  towns 
with  gablcd  houses  and  extinguisher  stecplcs 
spread  out  primly  at  thc  watcr's  edge ;  at 
the  little  oasis  of  brilliant  green  grass,  fruit 
trccs,  hcdgcs  brcaking  thc  wcarincss  of  the 
ctcrnal  vincyard  ;  at  thc  solcmn  grey-green 
water,  onwhich  thchugc  raftswcnt  in  andout 
likc  floating  spars ;  as  thc  logical  ccrtainty 
of  thc  insufficlcncy  of  all  thcsc  sights  and 
associations  for  us  familiar  with  Italy,  ad- 
mircrs  of  Whistlcr  and  readers  of  "My  Last 
Duchcss,"  came  clearcr  and  clearer  before 
what  ought  to  be  called,  I  suppose,  the 
more  intclligent  portion  of  my  mind  ;  thc 
rcst  of  my  mind,  nay,  somehow  my  whole 
nature,  was  invaded  by  the  consciousncss  of 
that  imaginary  Rhineland  of  my  childhood. 
I  fclt  excited,  pleascd,  scarcc  knowing  at 
what ;  and  whcncvcr  thc  boats  came  along- 
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side  the  stcamer  and  the  cry  arose  "  Bop- 
pard,"  or  ''  Kaub,'  or  ''  Lorch,"  the  effect 
wasaslfl  caughtdistant  notes  of  someonce 
cherished  tune,  thrilling  me  faintly,  but 
surely. 

Very  pleasant,  I  grant  it ;  but,  aftcr  all, 
pleasant  things  are  not  necessarily  good 
or  proper:  to  be  excessively  conceited  is 
pleasant;  and  pleasant  also,  doubtless,  to 
have  an  opium  vision  of  bliss ;  or  to  think 
that  a  certain  number  of  genuflexions,  a 
certain  numbcr  of  Latin  rhymes  will  gain 
us  admittance  to  a  paradise  whose  sky  is 
moltengold,andwhose  every flower  is  a  living 
jewel  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  pleasantness 
to  the  individual  between  whom  and  the 
truth  such  figments  interfere,  does  not 
diminish  by  a  tittle  the  moral  and  inttl- 
lectual  degradation  attendant  on  such  hallu- 
cinations ;  and  the  visions  conjured  up  by 
our  faculty  of  association  are  but  another 
form  of  such  hallucinations,  and  have 
their  attendant  degradation.      Degradation, 
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moral  and  intcllcctual,  you  will  answer,  in 
moral  and  intcllcctual  mattcrs ;  but,  after 
all,  what  great  mischicf  has  ariscn  if  associ- 
ation  have  its  way  in  artistic  mattcrs  ;  if  an 
unreality  of  the  fancy  comc  between  us  and 
what  are,  at  best,  but  the  unrealitics  of  art  ? 
But  I  say  that  degradatioii  it  is.  The  king- 
dom  of  beauty  is,  it  is  true,  only  the  play- 
ground  of  our  lives ;  but,  even  as  children 
may  soil  their  frocks,  or  hurt  thcir  play- 
mates,  or  tread  down  grass  and  flowers  in  the 
course  of  their  gamcs ;  so  we  also  may  not 
only  trample  into  unseemliness  our  assthetic 
playground  and  shatter  our  aesthetic  toys, 
but  also,  during  our  pastimcs,  becomc  guilty 
of  injury  to  our  ncighbours'  rights ;  of 
destruction  of  our  moral  garments ;  of 
various  things  which,  when  on  rcturning 
to  our  serious  work  and  serious  lcssons,  on 
sceing  our  playthings  in  bits,  our  playmates 
bruised  and  battered,  our  phiyground  dc- 
vastatcd,  and  oursclves  tattcrcd  and  be- 
smirchcd,   may   make  us   fccl  exceedingly 
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ashamed.  NoWj  of  all  tricks  whlch  we 
grown-up  folk  may  play  in  our  acsthetic 
playground,  there  are  few  as  mischievous 
as  that  trick  of  association  :  none  certainly 
affording  such  opportunities  for  makreat- 
ment  of  others,  vandalism,  and  wastefulness. 
Let  us  look  into  the  matter.  Association 
means  the  Investing  of  one  object,  having 
characteristics  of  its  own,  with  the  charac- 
teristics  of  some  other  object :  the  pushing 
aside,  in  short,  of  reality  to  make  room  for 
the  fictions  of  imagination  or  memory. 

Now,  in  a  work  of  art,  or  a  thing  of 
nature  which  can  afford  artistic  pleasurc, 
there  is,  as  in  man,  woman,  beast,  plant,  or 
stone,  nothing  so  important  as  its  reality. 
This  reality,  this  sum  total  of  all  its 
actually  existing  characteristics,  means,  in 
the  work  of  art,  all  the  labour  expended 
upon  producing  it,  all  the  good  luck  en- 
joyed  in  finding  it,  all  the  pleasure  that  it 
may  give.  In  practical  concerns,  this  is 
recognized  by  every  creature  :  we  do  our 
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bcst  to  get  at  the  rcality  of  man,  woman, 
bcast,  or  plant,  knowing  that  on  that  reality 
depends  all  it  can  do  for  us,  or  that  we 
miist  do  for  it.  But  in  all  assthctical  matters 
thc  case  is  diffcrcnt :  \Vc  do  not  scck  for 
thc  rcality  of  the  work  of  art,  do  not  ask 
oursclves  what  it  is.  The  rcality  of  a  work 
of  art  is  tliat  by  which  we  rccognizc  and 
rcmcmber,  that  of  which  we  can  makc  a 
copy,  the  idcntical  and  individual,  which  to 
all  mcn  similarly  constituted  must  appear 
the  samc  :  thc  form,  this  form,  thc  visible 
shape  of  picture  or  statuc,  the  audible 
shape  of  symphony  or  song ;  what  the  artist 
has  conceivcd,  has  secn  or  heard  in  his 
mind,  which  hc  has  perfcctcd  in  thc  mere 
conception,  and  then  labourcd  to  transmit 
outwardly  to  us  by  arranging  the  paint  on 
the  canvas,  thc  bosscs  in  thc  marble,  the 
rclations  of  thc  sounds  of  voicc  and  in- 
strumcnts. 

But  little  knowlcdge  of  music  is  requircd 
to  rcalizc  thc  work  of  composing  a  sym- 
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phony  or  a  mass :  inventing  the  themes, 
dovetaihng  them  into  each  other,  distri- 
buting  them  in  little  bits  to  the  various 
instruments  or  voices,  and  giving  to  the 
other  instruments  and  voices  something 
which  shall  enhance  and  not  impoverish 
the  effect  of  those  main  parts.  And  when 
the  artist  has  all  the  science  and  taste  and 
experience  required  for  all  this,  when  he 
can  drive  (without  lurching)  the  frightful 
twenty-in-hand  of  counterpoint  and  orches- 
tration,  he  yet  requires,  for  his  work  to  be 
good,  a  thing  considerably  rarer  than  rubies, 
and,unfortunateIy,  not  obtainable  for  money 
— the  trifle  called  genius.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  good  to  meditate  upon  the  fact,  casualiy 
mentioned  to  me  one  day  by  a  sculptor 
friend  that  a  statue  intended  to  be  placed, 
not  in  a  niche,  but  on  a  frce-standingr 
pedestal,  would  afford,  if  every  point  giving 
a  new  relation  of  points  were  represented, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  possible  and 
different  photographs.     This  simply  means 
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that  the  sculptor  must  makc  a  statue  whlch 
shall  prescnt  wcll  m  twenty  or  twenty-five 
ways  ;  aftcr  which  thcre  rcmains  the  per- 
fccting  of  all  this  in  a  minute  detail.  You 
may  somctimcs  go  to  thc  studio  and  sec  the 
clay  modcl  finishcd,  ready  for  casting ;  re- 
turn  a  wccklatcr,  and  you  may,  just  as  soon 
as  not,  find  the  model  stiil  there,  with  per- 
haps  a  wholc  leg  and  onc  half  of  thc  drapery 
reduced  to  an  unseemly  lump  of  grecnish 
clay,  which  the  artist  is  slowly  working  back 
into  shapc,  having  suddcnly  grown  discon- 
tented  with  such  and  such  a  fold  of  drapcry, 
bccause,  although  admirable  whcn  lookcd 
at  in  front,  it  madc  some  trifling  lump  or 
point  which  lookcd  bad  at  thc  sidc.  Such 
is  thc  reality  of  a  good  symphony  or  a 
good  statuc ;  and  such  is  the  labour  which 
cven  gcnius  caiinot  dispense  with  in  its 
production.  This  is  thc  rcality,  and  this 
is  what  association  immediately  proceeds 
to  mar. 

Thc  symphony  is  bcing  performcd ;  and 
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as,  bit  by  bit,  is  unfolded  that  complicated 
pattern  of  sounds ;  as  passage  follows  pas- 
sage,  whose  invention  may  have  been  a 
flash  of  genius,  whose  arrangement  an 
agony  of  long  unsuccessful  effbrt,  you  (I 
mean  mankind  in  general,  presumably  in- 
cluding  myself)  who  are  perhaps  the  mere 
unproductive  acsthete,  sit  blandly,  a  plea- 
sant  noise  of  music  soothing  or  gently 
stirring  your  nerves,  letting  your  mind  fill 
(like  a  leaky  boat)  with  vague  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  sough  of  wind  among 
pines,  the  smell  of  the  forest ;  the  sheen 
of  the  sunset  on  the  sea ;  your  dead  or 
distant  friends ;  the  soul,  its  peregrinations 
throughinfinity,love,and  death  (after  Burne 
Jones  or  Solomon)  leading  or  snaring  it, 
on  the  way — whither  ?  to  the  paradise  of 
Fra  AngeUco,  the  pink  and  blue  Jerusalem, 
shimmering  among  the  gilded  meadows, — 
or  rather  to  the  whirlpool  of  atoms,  the 
viewless  seas  and  skies  of  Nirvana.  Mean- 
while  things  have  been  going  by :  happy 
VOL.    I.  4 
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movemcnts  and  combinatlons ;  things  gone 
in  a  second,  but,  remembering  which  in 
moments  of  dishcartenment,  the  poor  com- 
poser  may  have  smilcd,  and  the  smilc  may 
have  meant  :  "  Thcre  is  genius  in  me  aftcr 
all."  Thcsc  things  have  gone  by  :  past 
your  mind,  your  pampcrcd  soul,  noticcd 
about  as  much  as  thc  long  crickct  notes 
ihrough  a  summer  evcning's  talk ;  the 
crackhng^of  the  firc  during  thc  composition 
of  your  iast  pocm — a  pocm,  I  would  wager, 
upon  the  power  of  music. 

Similarly  with  thc  statuc,  one  glancc,  just 
taking  in  the  gcncral  aspect,  perhaps  another 
to  sce  how  wcll  the  stone  is  cut ;  and  then 
you  contcmplatc  the  work  with  that  vague 
stare  which  secs  nothing  ;  you  thiiik  of  the 
hcro's  life,  and  of  his  mighty  battlc-shout, 
of  his  tcars  over  his  fallen  comrade.  Of 
the  wavcs  on  thc  Trojan  shorc,  thc  clcar 
night  ovcr  the  plain  dotted  with  watch- 
fires;  the  youth  of  mankind  —  Socrates, 
Sappho,   thc   brutal    Roman   pra:tors,   and 
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a  whole  Panathenaic  processlon  of  imper- 
tinent  associations.  Meanwhile  the  marble 
stands  before  you,  neither  fighting,  nor 
shouting,  nor  weeping;  with  no  waves  or 
watch-fires  near  him,  and  no  consciousness 
of  the  youth  of  mankind ;  a  mere  comely, 
naked  body,  with  a  wisp  of  drapery  over 
the  arm,  and  no  personality  save  in  the 
name  graven  on  the  pedestal,  a  name 
snatched  at  on  its  first  suggestion  by  the 
friend  whom  the  sculptor  has  asked,  "  Now, 
what  is  this  to  be  called  ?  "  Thus  poor  in 
sentimental  or  psychological  qualities,  but 
rich  with  a  hundred  beauties  of  line  and 
curve  and  boss  ;  of  light  expanded  here, 
and  imprisoned  and  fretted  there  ;  of  chisel 
grainings,  delicate  like  sea  sand ;  of  bold 
point-strokes,  vigorously  marking  ofF  bone 
or  sinew ;  things,  all  these,  which  make  up 
the  complete  reality  of  the  work ;  things 
over  which  the  artist  may  have  half  broken 
his  heart;  and  with  the  vaguest  general 
impression  of  which  you  depart,  persuaded 
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that  you  aloiic  havc  appreciatcd  the  statue, 
and  ready  to  writc  (as  Winckclmann,  who, 
however,  rcally  saw  the  good  points  of  a 
statue,  used  to  do)  that  tliis  masterpiece  is 
altogether  moulJed  out  of  the  most  subtle 
abstract  ideas,  is,  in  short,  the  pcrfcct  cm- 
bodimcnt  of  the  shapcless. 

And  this,  all  this  has  bccn  thc  doing  of 
association ;  a  rare  and  bcautiful  thing  has 
becn  within  our  spiritual  reach,  and  we  havc 
not  carcd  to  strctch  out  to  grasp  it.  The 
gcnius  and  paticncc,  the  labour  of  months, 
nay,  rathcr  of  ycars,  of  all  thc  previous  ycars 
of  the  artist  and  of  those  from  whom  he 
learncd,  expendcd  to  give  us  an  exquisite 
and  exotic  plcasure;  all  this  has  becn 
wasted,  wasted  as  stupidly  and  ungratefully 
as  would  be  v/asted  thc  prccious  fruit 
brought  with  infinitc  carc  from  othcr 
climatcs,  of  wliich  some  captious  child 
might  say,  after  a  bite,  "  Thank  you,  I 
prefcr  thc  unripc  applcs  I  can  pick  up  in 
the  orchard." 
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What  has  bcconie  of  my  desire  for  jus- 
tlce,  of  niy  plans  of  dealing  cquitably 
by  saying  all  the  good  I  could  think  of, 
while  thinking  all  the  ill  that  could  be 
thought  of  this  abominable  faculty  of  as- 
sociation  ?  I  had  detcrmined  to  write  an 
apology,  nay,  a  panegyric,  and,  instead,  I 
have  written  a  diatribe ;  the  mere  name  of 
association  has  made  me  acrimonious  ;  acri- 
monious,  but,  you  cannot  deny  it,  just; 
bccause  this  association  really  is  .  .  , 

Well,  yes  ;  that  is  just  the  tantalizing 
thing  about  association  :  the  more  I  examine 
into  its  workings,  the  more  malignant  it 
appears.  And  yet,  when  I  am  not  trying 
to  reason  it  out,  to  do  justice  all  round,  a 
great  number  of  things  do  come  into  my 
head  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  efFect ; 
yes,  indeed,  the  beneficial  cfFect,  I  may 
even  (strange  as  it  may  sound)  go  to  the 
length  of  saying,  the  absolutely  indis- 
pensable  character  of  this  faculty  of  asso- 
ciation  in  our  a:sthctic  perceptions.      You 
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think  tliis  an  absurdity  ?  You  think 
association  can  bc  but  detrimcntal  in  our 
relations  to  art  ?  WcM  (how  idiotic  one's 
own  arguments  do  sound  wlicn  somc  onc 
ilsc  is  using  thcm  against  one,  to  bc  surc !) 
I  am  of  opinion  that  without  association 
there  would  bc  no  relations  to  art ;  nay,  no 
art  at  all.  You  smile  ?  You  say  (what  I 
somchow  said  mysclf,  and  now  I  can't 
make  it  squarc  any  longcr)  that  as  thc 
action  of  opposition  is  that  of  a  wavc,  an 
allusion  of  all  manncr  of  chaotic  thoughts 
and  imprcssioiis  washing  ovcr  the  dcfinite 
artistic  forms  which  are  settling  in  our 
mind  ;  it  is  cvident  that  the  definite  artistic 
forms  run  thc  risk  of  bcing  completejy  ob- 
literated.  That  secms  to  you  conclusive: 
good ;  that  is  thc  very  reason  why  the 
action  of  opposition  is  indispensablc  to  the 
apprcciation,  nay,  to  the  creation  of  artistic 
form.  You  have  comparcd  thc  action  of 
association  to  that  of  a  wavc  carrying 
innumcrablc  hcterogcncous  odds  and  ends 
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of  thought  and  impression.  As  such,  iii 
my  turn,  I  claim  it  as  the  action  which 
is  for  ever  making  the  firm  soil  of  our 
mind ;  by  collecting  round  the  microscopic 
present  ali  the  floatsam  of  the  past,  the 
action  which  is  perpetually  preventing  the 
sea  of  constantly  undulating  experiences, 
atoms  of  sensation  and  reflection  for  ever 
changing  place  like  the  drops  in  the  ocean, 
from  reabsorbing  everything  which  might 
become  a  permanently  existing  idea,  a 
definite  emotion,  a  solid  form.  The  float- 
sam,  the  bits  of  triturated  imagery  and 
feeling  (already  soaked  and  battered  into 
something  unlike  their  original  nature)  may 
be  brought  in  too  great  abundance ;  and 
the  wave  may  carry  too  much  of  that 
strange  sea  froth  of  sentiment,  a  thing 
neither  solid  nor  fluid,  and  which  faat  im- 
prisons  and  dooms  to  never-ending  float- 
ing  and  tossing  everything  that  it  once 
encloses ;  and  thus  a  something,  perhaps 
rare  and  precious,  may  go  for  ever  churned 
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about  among  thc  floatsam  and  the  sca  froth, 
until,  rotting,  it  bcconic  mcre  sca  froth  it- 
self.  Thc  wavc  of  association  may  deprive 
us  cver  and  anon  of  somc  addition  to  the 
httle  islet  of  wisdom  and  bcauty  of  our 
livcs;  but  had  thcrc  not  bccn  that  wavc 
tossing  tlic  past  to  thc  prescnt,  no  solid 
wisdom  or  beauty,  nay,  no  individuahty  of 
oursclvcs  would  havc  cxistcd  at  all.  This 
is  a  mctaphor ;  you  objcct,  and  thcrc  is  no 
iionscnsc  so  grcat  as  not  to  bc  made  most 
judicious  by  mctaphorical  prcscntation. 
Then  I  will  drop  thc  mctaphor,  and  spcak 
thc  dry  language  of  fact  (so  often  making 
us  lose  those  suddcn  rcvclations  of  analogy 
which  flash  upon  us  in  mctaphor).  With- 
out  association,  I  say,  no  art.  In  the  first 
instancc,  cvcry  modern  psychologist  who 
has  studicd  the  origin  of  our  a^sthetic 
facultics,  will  tcll  you  that  onc  half,  and 
that  in  far  more  complex,  of  the  instinc- 
tive  prcfcrences  which  are  the  rudimcnts 
of  all  our  a'sthctic    fcelings,  is   rcfcrablc. 
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not  like   the  simpler  kind  of  such    rudi- 
mentary  instincts  of  beauty,  to  the  greater 
physical  comfort   which    the    eye  and   ear 
experiences    in    the    perception    of   certain 
relations  of  colour  and  sound  ;  but  to  the 
habit,  due  to  the  experience  of  our  remotest 
half-human  progenitors,  of  associating  ma- 
terial  pleasure,  safety,   or   usefulness  with 
certain   aspects   rather    than   with    others. 
Were  we  to  seek  the  reasons  why  a  strong 
and  healchy  human   body  of  our  own  race 
gives  us  a  general  sense  of  beauty  which 
we  should  not  receive  from    a    deformed 
negro,    we   should    find    that    the    single 
elements    of    Hne,    curve,    and    tint    were 
probably  not,  in  the  one  case,  more  agree- 
able   to   our    nerves  of  sight  than   in   the 
other  case ;    we  should  probably  discover 
that  the  selfsame    Hnes,    curves,  and  tints 
were  contained  in  a  great  number  of  other 
objects  of  which  we  should  call  some  ugly 
and  others  beautiful ;    and   that  we  must 
consequently  seek  the  explanation  of  the 

4" 
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seiise  of  bcauty  connected  with  thc  onc 
figure,  and  of  ugliness  connccted  with  the 
othcr,  in  thc  piactical  gcneralization  madc 
thousands  of  years  ago,  that  a  body  formed  in 
one  way  was  useful  and  agrecable,  and  formcd 
in  another  way  useless  and  cumbersome; 
in  the  contempt,  moreover,  and  the  sus- 
picious  loathing  with  which  savages  of  a 
slightly  superior  race  would  look  upon 
other  savages  of  a  slightly  inferior  race, 
their  slaves  or  enemies.  The  original 
motivc  of  prcferencc  has  been  obHtcr- 
ated  by  centurics;  just  as  for  years  we 
may  forget  the  original  circumstancc  which 
dirccted  us  to  the  occupation  or  fricndship 
which  has  bcen  the  all  in  all  of  our  Hves ; 
but  the  result  of  the  act  of  association 
which  took  place  in  ancestors  living  pcr- 
haps  before  what  we  call  Hurope  was 
turned  into  ice  fields ;  thc  instinct  of  pre- 
ference,  the  habit  of  pleasure,  have  become 
part  and  parcei  of  our  nature.  Thus,  you 
see,    ihere    would    never    have    been    any 
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works  of  art  or  any  people  to  appreciate 
them;  nay,  there  would  not  have  been 
such  faculties  as  perceive  and  create  the 
beautiful,  had  it  not  been  for  this  same 
much  abused  faculty  of  association.  Why 
did  our  apelike  progenitors  enjoy  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  green  tree  with  white  blos- 
soms  which  did  not  bear  eatable  fruit, 
because  they  remembered  the  greenness 
of  leaf  and  whiteness  of  blossom  of  a  tree 
which  did  bear  eatable  fruit?  Why  did 
they  not  limit  their  hkings  to  the  real, 
but  go  loving  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
another;  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the 
past  ?  They  were  sentimental  and  quite 
deficient  in  intellectual  discipline.  But,  alas ! 
had  they  been  less  maundering  and  more 
logical  we  should  have  had  no  Raphael, 
no  Michael  Angelo  ;  we  should  care  to 
see  only  the  things  we  can  eat.  AIl  that, 
you  answer,  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  that 
happened  a  long  time  ago ;  that  associa- 
tion  was  useful  in  our  remotest  ancestors 
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is  not  a  reason  that  it  should  be  desirablc 
in  us.  Aftcr  all,  mcn  and  women,  in  early 
timcs,  lived  in  caves  and  on  posts  in  lakes; 
and  had  they  refused  to  do  so,  thc  human 
race  would  have  comc  to  an  cnd,  and  we 
should  not  be  herc  to  live  in  houscs.  But 
is  that  a  rcason  why  we  also  should  go  and 
livc  in  caves  or  on  posts  in  a  lake  ?  Thus 
you,  chafing  my  spirit  more  and  morc  by 
rcpeating  arguments  which  are  my  own, 
and  which  I  detcst  proportionately. 

I  continuc. 

But  as  thcre  are  cavc  and  lake  homcs 
which  our  anccstors  did  wcll  to  inhabit, 
and  thcrc  arc  also  houscs  which  it  is 
fit  wc  should  livc  in,  so  also  arc  there 
modes  of  association  which  wcre  useful 
in  our  anccstors ;  and  difFerent,  much 
more  modern  modcs  of  association  which 
it  would  be  as  fatal  for  us  to  regrct, 
as  for  us  to  bc  too  grnnd  to  Hve  under 
roofs,  and  insist  upon  cstablishing  our- 
Bclvcs  on   floating  cirrus    clouds.     I    liavc 
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compared  the  actioti  of  associatioii  to  that 
of  the  wave  which  brings  to  the  nucleus 
of  soHd  earth  all  the  floating  things  which 
can  make  soil.  Now,  do  you  know  v/hat 
makes  our  mind,  our  experience,  our 
genius .'' 

Do  you  think  that  we  perceive,  much 
less  remember,  the  totally  unknown  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  we  merely  constantly  recognize 
the  already  familiar ;  what  we  catch  hold  of 
with  our  mind  is  not  that  which  is  new, 
which  belongs  to  to-day  ;  but  that  which  is 
old,  and  belongs  to  yesterday  :  the  diffe- 
rent,  the  new,  we  take  in,  tolerate,  enjoy, 
only  later.  We  vvander,  as  it  were,  through 
a  vast  and  populous  city  ;  those  that  we 
notice  and  speak  to  are  our  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  the  old  acquaintance  introduce 
new  ones,  whom  we  admit  for  their  sake. 
Nay,  if  we  sometimes  look  twice  upon  the 
face  of  a  stranger,  if  we  accost  a  man  of 
whom  we  have  no  knowledge,  it  is  because 
in   the  face,  the  gait,  the  manner   of  that 
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strangcr,  \ve  havc  recognizcd  somcthing  of 
the  face,  the  gait,  and  the  manner  of  some 
one  we  havc  known  bcfore ;  and  if,  latcr, 
we  comc  to  lovc  the  new  fricnd  for  quahtics 
in  which  he  diffcrs  wholly  from  thc  old  onc, 
wc  must  not  forget  that  wc  carcd  for  him 
at  first  mercly  for  the  things  by  which  hc 
rcminded  us  of  that  other. 

Thus  docs  association  gather  the  past  to 
the  present,  assimilating  for  ever  new  im- 
pressions  to  old  ones.  Within  the  mind  of 
ail  mcn  for  whom  or  through  whom  the 
beautiful  exists,  there  has  thus  come  toexist 
a  pcrpetual  coming  and  going,  submcrging 
and  rising  to  the  surface  of  fragFiients  of 
thought,  and  fccling,  and  pcrception  ;  a 
chaotic  whirl  of  atoms,  of  broken-down 
fragments  of  works  of  art,  of  shreds  dyed 
with  some  strange  sky  or  wave  tint  of 
nature,  of  mcre  impcrfect  silhouettcs,  and 
of  most  heterogeneous  dabs  of  colour ; 
moreovcr,  faccs  and  voices  of  pcrsons, 
branches  of  trccs,  bars  of  mclody,  snatches 
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of  verse,  little  shreds  of  mysterious  and 
momentary  feelings,  of  love  and  hate  and 
hopefulness  and  sorrow  :  a  perfect  witches' 
caldron  full,  and  seething  like  a  witch  broth, 
each  atom  seeking  the  atoms  most  akin  to 
itself,  uniting  with  them,  but  usually  to  be 
swept  back  again  into  the  common  whirl. 
Every  now  and  then  a  curious  phenomenon 
takes  place.  Whether  from  the  accident  of 
a  greater  than  usual  homogeneousness  in 
these  seething  atoms,  or  from  the  accident 
of  some  unusualiy  great  heat  or  pressure 
exercised  upon  them,  or  from  any  other 
similar  cause  that  you  can  think  of,  there 
arise  in  this  chaos  aggiomerations  which 
are  no  longer  chaotic ;  there  appear  in  this 
constant  change  things  which  are  stable, 
mere  bubbles  at  first,  but  gaining  solidity 
and  definiteness  every  moment ;  until  at 
length  they  caii  actually  be  removed  out  of 
the  heterogeneous  and  never-resting  whirl, 
and  be  known  not  merely  by  him  in  whose 
brain  they  have  arisen,  but  by  others  also. 
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And  these  thlngs,  arlsen  out  of  thc  chaos 
of  elcments  brought  together  by  association, 
nay,  scparated  from  that  seething  mass,  and 
united  with  other  separating  fragments  by 
the  powcr  of  that  vcry  association  again, 
these  things  arc  what  we  call  forms :  pictures, 
symphonics,  works  of  art.  And  there  is 
no  stranger  thought  than  that  of  the  great 
unused,  disordcrly  mass  of  sights,  sounds, 
fcelings,  and  thoughts,  whose  existence  is 
provcd  by  the  production  of  ccrtain  definite 
works,  and  which  evcry  artist  has  carried 
with  him,  unused,  into  his  grave.  Oh,  for 
a  glimpse  into  that  splendid  and  inestimable 
chaos  out  of  which  have  issued  the  works 
of  Shelley,  of  Mozart,  of  Raphael ;  for  a 
glimpse  into  the  crepuscular  places  where 
thronged  the  dim  shapes  from  among  whom 
Michael  Angclo  called  forth  his  sullen 
goddesses  and  prophets;  into  the  unsub- 
stantial,  fluctuating  crowd  whence  Shake- 
speare  evoked  Miranda,  and  Portia,  and 
Romeo,  and  Lear  ;  or  into  thosc  untrodden 
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and  Intangible  woods  and  dells  whence 
Kcats  bade  Endymion  guide  his  chariot. 

Empty  and  impossible  desircs ;  yet  not 
80  empty,  not  so  cruelly  impossible  as  thc 
desire,  the  longing  of  those  in  whose  mind 
things  of  beauty  and  dignity  are  for  ever 
turning,  are  for  ever  seeming  to  unite  and 
take  shape,  merely  to  fall  asunder,  and  bc 
absorbed  once  more  into  chaos. 

Thus  much  for  the  part  played  by  asso- 
ciation  in  the  actual  production  of  beautiful 
things.  Let  us  see  now  what  is  its  share  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  How  great  this  is 
1  reaHzed,  perhaps  fully,  only  this  summer  ; 
reahzed  it  not  only  by  a  mere  filling  up  of 
an  empty  present  by  a  rich  past,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Rhineland  experience  which  I 
have  told  you  of ;  but  by  suddenly  feeling 
ihe  vivid  present  accompanicd,  like  some 
clear  melody,  by  the  fainter  but  fuller  har- 
monies  of  the  past.  I  had  just  rcturned  to 
England,  and  was  walking  one  morning 
across  one  of  our  south  country  commons. 
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all  mottled  yellowish  wlth  tender-sprouting 
bracken,  and  rusty,  inky  green  with  gorse, 
and  all  a-chirrup  with  young  larks.  It  was 
of  all  thtngs  the  most  opposed  to  the  hiils, 
niisty  grcy  with  olivc,  thcficldsall  a  ycllow 
shimmcr  of  palc  grccn  vines  and  wheat,  the 
diaphanous  tints,  thc  sharp  but  unsubstan- 
tial  forms  of  Tuscany,  whcncc  I  had  just 
comc ;  and  it  fillcd  me  with  a  scnsc  like  that 
of  brcathing  suddenly  a  wholly  difFerent  air, 
of  moving  In  a  difTercnt  clemcnt,  as  those 
must  fccl  who  risc  In  a  b.dloon,  or  dive 
down  dccp  under  watcr.  Folds  on  folds 
of  grccn  undulation,  strips  of  grass  and 
common  enclosed  by  round  trccs,  and 
tightened,  shrunk  by  distance,  till  the 
horizon  is  nothing  but  trcetops  upon  tree- 
tops,  monotonous  in  linc,  for  ever  the  same 
shapc,  yct  varicd,  paintcd  by  distance  into 
a  whole  scale  of  various  grccns,  from  the 
brilliant  pure  green  of  the  grass  under  foot, 
through  all  manner  of  yellowlsh  tints  and 
palc    brown,   of  scarcc   maturc  or   nippcd 
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leaf,  to  the  pure  grey,  nay,  rather  blue,  of 
the  horizon.  There  is  about  that  country 
a  great  sense  of  dim  and  attractive  distance, 
not,  as  in  other  places,  of  beautiful  delect- 
able  mountains  which  our  fancy  vainly 
seeks  to  scale,  but  rather  of  a  possibility, 
nay,  a  necessity,  of  our  imagination  going 
on  for  ever  through  that  easily  walked 
sweetness.  Yet,  under  the  grey  sky, 
moister  even  in  its  little  rifts  of  blue  and 
its  white  vapours,  molstest,  perhaps,  in  its 
gleams  of  sun  (which  is  colour,  but  not 
light),  which  are  yellow  from  the  blackness 
surrounding,  this  country  is  not  without 
a  certain  dreariness  and  austerity,  in  the 
brown  and  rusty  tones  of  the  gorse,  of  the 
thinned  trees,  the  blighted  hedges,  and  of 
the  seeded  reed  clumps  ;  most  of  all  in  the 
damp  chilliness  of  the  air  and  sky.  Walk- 
ing  across  this  common,  I  was  struck  by 
something  which  reminded  me  of  Brittany, 
and  immediately  Brittany  came  before  me 
— Brittany,  with  its  resemblances  and  dif- 
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fercnccs  ;  with  thosc  samc  folds  of  bhic- 
green  trccd  horizon,  thosc  samc  patchcs 
of  sombrc,  t.irnishcd  rusty  gorsc.  Agaiii, 
Brittany,  with  the  yellow  carth  of  ils  lancs, 
the  yellow  stubble  (the  straw  being  cut  at 
only  half  length)  undcr  thc  apple  trees  of 
its  high-lying  fields,  with  the  long  rows  of 
tall  rustling  poplars,  ncstcd  with  niistlctoc, 
along  the  roads,  with  thc  bcautiful  grcy 
fcatheriness  of  thatch  of  its  farms  and 
gentilhotnmieres.  Brittany  thus  came  back, 
sccmed  to  cxist  side  by  side,  as  a  kind  of 
bass  to  thc  mclody  of  thc  rcally  cxisting 
prcsent,  filling  up  all  gaps,  strengthcning 
and  softcning,  making  completc  thc  plea- 
surablencss  of  that  English  scene.  Noticing 
this,  and  thinking  ovcr  it  later,  it  camc 
homc  to  mc  that  in  our  perceptions  of 
nature  and  of  art  thcrc  usually  cxists  a  kind 
of  phantom  of  the  past,  omitting  which, 
we  cnjoy  in  a  less  poignant  way  (a  sort  of 
thrumming  accompanimcnt  or  set  of  chords) 
— the  resemblances  and  diversities  between 
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which  and  the  present  occaslon  a  sort  of 
half-unconscious  pleasure,  nay,  the  past 
may  exist  only  in  the  condition  of  a  har- 
monic,  a  sound  which  we  do  not  disentangle 
at  all  in  our  impressions,  but  which  still 
forms  part  of  them,  marking,  by  a  recog- 
nition  of  some  distant  and  past  thing,  the 
qualities  of  the  present.  For  the  present 
is  in  itself,  however  vivid,  too  transient  and 
thin  ;  like  a  single  bright  coat  of  colour,  it 
requires,  in  order  to  remain,  a  layer  or  two 
of  the  past,  unseen,  perhaps,  but  which 
gives  it  body,  and  tone,  and  stability.  Nay, 
but  for  this  intervention  of  the  past  should 
we  perceive  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
present,  its  patterns  of  Hncs,  and  colours, 
and  sounds,  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  than 
that  in  which  we  perceive  a  single  note, 
or  the  taste  of  a  fruit,  or  the  warmth  of  a 
cloak  ?  There  are  persons,  and  many,  who, 
going  through  a  picture  gallery  which  is 
new  to  them,  or  walking  through  a  new 
country,  will  frequently  complain  of  a  sort  of 
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painful  scnse  that  thcir  minds  cannot  take 
in  ncw  things  sufficicntly  quickly.  Now, 
if  vou  qucstion  such  pcople,  you  will 
ahnost  invariably  find  that  they  have  only 
confused  and  very  gencral  imprcssions 
about  the  gallerics  and  countrics  which  they 
have  previously  visitcd.  They  compare 
their  brain  to  a  thoroughly  soakcd  sponge, 
which  can  absorb  no  morc  water.  But 
their  simile  is  false  ;  they  sufFcr  not  becausc 
thcre  is  too  much  past  to  admit  the  present, 
but  bccausc  thcy  have  not  enough  of  that 
manv  tinted  though  fadcd  tapestry  of  the 
past,  into  which  to  v/cave,  to  sccure  thcm, 
thc  brilliant  thrcads  of  thc  prcscnt. 

These  are  the  bencfits  which  wc  obtain 
in  our  rusthetic  life  from  association  ;  nav, 
this  constant  adding  of  old  to  new  is  our 
Tsthctic  life  itsclf.  Sometimcs  even  one 
might  wish  that  this  hfe  wcre  slower,  that 
impressions  were  fcwer  and  further  between; 
that  one  might  cnjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasurc 
of  going  over  one's   odtl    imprcssions,  of 
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notliig  the  ever-changing  and  fantastlc  effects 
of  this  embroidery  of  new  and  old,  of  the 
dimmed  thread  of  years  and  years  ago,  shot 
with  the  vivid  purple  or  scarlet  of  yester- 
day.  The  fact  is  that  our  aesthetic  life  is 
too  crowded  or  huddled ;  we  have  too 
many  arts,  too  many  schools  of  literaturc 
of  all  times  and  nations,  and  we  properly 
enjoy  (not  even  in  the  present  impression, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  past)  none  of  them. 
We  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  certain  re- 
mote  villages  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who, 
until  roads  were  made  in  the  last  century, 
were  unable  to  export  their  products  and 
unable  also  to  consume  them.  We  want 
all  our  casks  and  barrels  for  the  new  wine, 
the  terrible  new  wine  which  seems  to  be 
made,  not  once  a  year,  but  once  a  month, 
nay,  once  a  week ;  and  we  have  to  empty 
out  into  the  gutters,  like  so  much  stale 
water,  the  mellow,  the  dellcate  vlntage  of 
previous  years. 

There  now — I  see  you  laughing.    Laugh- 
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ing,  I  suppose,  becausc  after  havlng  found 
it  so  vcry,  very  difficult  to  say  one  good 
word  for  association,  I  have  now  made  not 
only  an  apology,  but  a  panegyric,  and  that 
the  only  drawback  I  can  find  is  that  we 
cnnnot  so  fully  enjoy  all  thc  benefits  of  this 
pestilent  faculty.  Is  that  it  ?  Well,  I 
always  told  you  that  the  very  disagreeable- 
ncss  of  my  position  aiose  from  the  sensc 
that  so  much  good  as  well  as  so  much  harm 
could  be  said  of  association,  and  that  I 
wanted  to  state  both.  Besidcs,  after  all,  is 
it  of  association  itself  that  I  havc  spokcn  iil ; 
or  is  it  not  rather  of  the  stupid  wastefulncss 
of  those  who  indulge  in  it  out  of  place  .'' 
Association,  I  have  said,  makes  art,  makes 
our  capacity  of  cnjoying  it ;  nay,  makes  our 
minds.  Now  arc  we  not  balking  the  very 
cnd  and  aim  of  association  when,  in  order 
to  enjoy  its  action  in  ourselvcs,  we  neglect 
its  works  ?  Is  it  not,  whenever  we  let  our 
thoughts  wander  in  the  presence  of  a  picture 
or  during  the  hearing  of  a  symphony,  as  if 
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we  were  to  refuse  to  ]et  a  poet  read  us  hls 
verses  because  we  found  his  conversation  so 
full  of  poetic  charm  ?  Yes,  indeed,  it  is 
iiot  association  which  is  pestilent ;  it  Is  our 
own  conceit,  our  own  stupidity,  our  own 
want  of  self-command. 

Very  self-contradictory.  That  is  your 
vcrdict  upon  me  ;  and  it  is  useless,  I  sup- 
pose,  to  answer,  "  Where  is  the  contradic- 
tion  In  saying  that  fire  under  some  clrcum- 
stances  keeps  us  alive,  and  under  certain 
others  most  eifectualiy  puts  an  end  to  us  ? " 
I  have  said  too  much  harm  to  be  permitted 
to  say  much  good  ;  that  is  always  what  this 
just  world  will  not  tolerate.  Well,  then, 
to  be  consistent,  if  possible,  at  least  in  the 
beginning  and  in  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
I  will  mentlon  a  trick  sometimes  practised 
by  assoclation,  and  from  which  you  per- 
chance  may  have  suffered,  cven  as  did  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  whose  melancholy 
tale  is  told  by  Pctrarch  In  his  eplstles  and 
elsevvhere,  but  bcst  of  all  by  old  Burton. 

VOL.    I.  5 
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**  Hc  foolishly  doted,"  wc  read  lii  thc 
sccond  volume  of  the  "  Anatomy,"  *'  upon 
a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition, 
many  ycars  together ;  wholly  delighting  in 
her  company,  to  thc  grcat  gricf  and  indig- 
nation  of  his  fricnds  and  followers.  When 
she  was  dead  he  did  cmbracc  her  corpsc  as 
Apollo  did  thc  bay  tree  for  his  Daphnc, 
and  causcd  hcr  coffin  (richly  embalmed 
and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about 
with  him,  ovcr  which  he  still  lamented. 
At  last  a  vencrablc  bishop  that  followed 
his  Court  pray'd  carnestly  to  God  (com- 
niiscrating  his  lord  and  mastcr's  case)  to 
know  thc  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion, 
and  whcncc  it  procccded  ;  it  was  revealcd 
to  him,  in  fine,  that  thc  cause  of  thc  cm- 
pcror's  mad  love  lay  under  the  dcad 
woman's  tongue.  The  bishop  wcnt  hastily 
to  the  carkas,  and  took  a  small  ring  thencc; 
upon  the  removal,  the  empcror  abhorrcd 
thc  corpse,  and  instcad  of  it,  fell  furiously 
in   lovc    with    thc   bishop ;    hc   would   not 
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suftcr  him  to  be  out  of  his  presence. 
Which,  when  thc  bishop  perceived,  he 
flung  the  ring  into  the  midst  of  a  great 
lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  Froni 
that  hour  the  emperor,  neglecting  ali  his 
other  houses,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinitc  expense,  and 
a  temple  by  it  where  after  he  was  buried, 
and  in  which  city  all  his  prosperity  ever 
since  used  to  be  crowned."  Thus  thc 
Jegend  of  Aix  la  Chapclle  ;  and  to  Petrarch, 
to  Burton,  to  all  our  wonder-greedy  fore- 
fathers,  the  tale  secmed  marvellous  and 
eery.  But,  alas  !  are  we  not  most  of  us 
in  the  same  case  as  Burton's  emperor  ? 
Have  we  not,  many  of  us  at  least,  some 
strange  lake,  which  to  others  is  a  mere  fiat 
swampy  pond,  into  which  the  charmed  ring 
of  association,  taken  from  off  some  loved 
thing,  has  been,  we  know  not  why,  cast .'' 
Even  as  the  cmperor  did,  so  we  also  sit  and. 
stare  into  the  shallow  grey  watcrs ;  and  the 
moving  cloud    reflections    seem  to   gather 
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into  familiar  shapcs,  and  the  rceds  moaiiing 
and  creeking  as  thcy  sway,  and  the  languid, 
slccpy  watcr  lapping  diilly  as  it  eats  into  thc 
grecn,  crumbling,  spungy  ground,  have 
acccnts  which  almost  bring  the  tears  into 
our  cyes ;  and  \ve  look  into  the  dim  water 
and  strain  to  see  the  bottom :  for  in  the 
bottom  of  our  marsh  pond,  cur  drcary 
pool,  without  trces,  or  bushy  banks  or 
rcflected  hills,  our  shallow  shcet  of  water 
spilt  on  to  the  desolate  plain,  lies  the  charm, 
the  ring,  the  potcnt  mysterious  something 
which  wc  shall  ncvcr  sce,  but  always  long 
for.  And  the  fault  here  belongs  to  asso- 
ciation.  But  I  must  cnd,  for  I  wishcd  to 
conclude  with  a  word  more  of  the  evil  of 
this  faculty  ;  and  unlcss  I  stop  at  once  I 
may  catch  mysclf  (but  too  late)  saying  that 
pcrhaps  aftcr  all  such  a  Charlemagnc's  lake 
may  be  a  blcssing. 
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wooDEN  frame  thick  overlaid  with 
pnste  of  sulphur  applied  to  the  face 
of  the  frescoes  ;  the  bricks  deftly  cut  into, 
sawed,  picked  away  from  behind ;  the 
sulphur  paste  framc  with  adhering  painted 
plaster  pulled  away  from  the  broken, 
picked,  jagged  old  wall ;  a  second  frame- 
work  covered  with  wet  gypsum  applied  to 
the  back  of  cach  thin  sheet  of  frescoed 
plastcr;  sulphur  paste  delicately  pcelcd  off 
the  painted  surface  of  the  plaster,  the  back 
of  which  remains  adhering  to,  encased  in, 
the  gypsum ;  that  is  th«  operation.  A 
nevv  back  has  bccn  substituted  for  t!:e  ol4 
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wall;  and  thc  frcscoes  arc  intact,  iinspottcd, 
safe,  framed,  portahle,  rcady  for  thc  woodcn 
cases  of  the  packcrs,  thc  seals  of  the  officials, 
thc  van  of  thc  raiiway,  thc  criticism  of  thc 
cxperts,  thc  gape  of  the  public.  Civiiiza- 
tion  has  driven  before  it  cven  dead  art, 
cven  art  faded  to  a  ghost ;  and  thc  picturcs 
which  some  four  hundred  ycars  ago  Ales- 
sandro  Botticelli  painted  in  onc  of  thc  back 
rooms  of  thc  little  villa-farm  outside 
Florencc,  are  now  upon  thc  wall  of  the 
grand  staircase  of  thc  Louvrc. 

This  is  what  thcy  havc  just  donc,  and 
this  is  what  givcs  me  annoyance.  Now,  I 
sincerely  think  that  I  am  quite  without  any 
morbid  acsthctic  avcrsion  against  modcrn 
times  and  modern  arrangcments:  I  often  feel 
how  much  nobler  in  many  ways  of  gcncrous 
thought  and  cndeavour,  which  wc  snifF  at 
bccausc  it  has  bccomc  commonplacc,  is  this 
prosaic  age  of  ours  than  many  another  with 
which  wc  associate  idcas  of  romance ;  I 
som?timcs  cvcn  fccl    a   doubt  whcther   in 
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several  branches  of  art  itselF,  m  its  most 
delicate  branch  of  poetry,  these  modern 
timcs  have  not  given  and  are  not  giving 
work  more  completely  beautiful  than  the 
work  of  times  with  more  pretensions  to 
poetry  and  picturesqueness.  I  cannot 
therefore  suspect  myself  of  morbid  aversion 
to  modcrn  things  and  actions.  Yet  this 
particular  modern  action  of  removing  the 
frescoes  from  the  VillaLemmi  leaves  in  me 
a  strong,  though  at  first  somewhat  inarticu- 
late,  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  It  may  be 
right,  this  instinctive  and  vngue  feeling  of 
displcasure,  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  any 
way  there  it  is  ;  and  my  present  object  is 
exactly  to  discover  whether  this  is  a  selfish 
and  sentimental  personal  crotchet,  or  a 
wcll-founded  and  honest  conviction.  This 
is  what  I  wish  to  do  ;  and  in  order  to 
do  it,  let  me  separate  from  one  another 
the  various  impressions  of  the  past,  thc 
various  expectations  of  the  future  ;  let  me 
place  in  some  sort  of  intelligible  order  the 

5* 
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fragments  of  scarce  consclous  argument, 
which  takcn  togcthcr  make  up  or  produce 
the  vaguely  painful  sense  that  comes  ovcr 
me  cvcry  time  I  remember  the  removal 
of  those  paintings  from  that  place. 

The  first  qucstion  which  I  hit  upon  i:i 
this  ransacking  of  my  consciousness,  is  one 
in  which  the  explanation  of  the  whcle 
mattcr  may  possibly  He.  The  question  is 
simply  whether  the  removal  of  those  paint- 
ings  from  one  locallty  to  another  deprivcs 
mc  of  a  particular  kind  of  plcasure,  de- 
pendent  for  nic  upon  tlie  prcscnce  of  these 
individual  frcscoes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  departure  of  a  friend  to  some  othcr 
country  would  deprive  me  of  an  analogous 
kind  of  pleasurc  obtainable  only  from  the 
presencc  of  an  individual  friend  who  has 
gone  away.  This  seems  a  hkely  enough 
cxplanation,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
any  way  the  true  onc.  There  are,  indeed, 
there  must  be  to  evcry  one,  a  certain 
small    numbcr    of    works   of    art    which 
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are  very  much  what  to  each  of  us  is  a  cer- 
tain  small,  very  small  number  of  friends  ; 
cerlain  books  or  passages  in  booksj  certain 
pictures  or  statues,  certain  pieces  of  music, 
never  to  be  able  to  read  which  again,  to  see 
again  or  hear  once  more,  would  be  at  the 
moment  of  first  knowing  that  tliese  things 
must  be,  a  sharp  pain,  and  with  the  passing 
of  time,  a  sort  of  vague  and  duU  ncstalgia, 
coming  ever  and  anon  in  moments  of  weak- 
ness  and  depression,  hke  the  hopeless  long- 
ing  for  a  face  we  can  see  only  through  a 
shifting  mist  of  years,   for  a  voice  whose 
tone  we  can  evoke   for  only  one  scarcely 
perceptible    instant.       Such   works    of  art 
there  must  be  for  all  to  whom  art  is  any- 
thing,  although  there  can  be  but  few  from 
which  we  can  thus  be  wholly  and  utterly 
separated ;  since  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  piece 
of  music,  are  things  whose  identity  can  be 
ahnost    indcfinitely  muhiplied,  not  things, 
like  friends,  v.hich  Hve  but  once  and  on!y 
in  cne  place.     But  among  such  things  for 
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me  are  not  those  frcscoes,  nay,  not  any 
work  of  Botticelli.  Thcre  are  personal 
sympathics  in  art  as  in  all  things,  harmonies 
more  or  lcss  complete  betwecn  certain 
works  and  certain  minds  ;  and  Botticclli  is 
to  me  one  of  those  incompleter  harmonies. 
Not  but  that  I  appreciate  him :  that  I 
could,  I  think,  weigh  his  merits  fairly 
enough  if  fairncss  of  judgment  were  the 
question,  and  not  pcrional  sympathy.  I 
know  him  well,  familiarly ;  but  he  is  as 
one  of  those  persons  whom  you  are  for  ever 
mecting  without  ever  especially  seeking, 
familiar  from  shcer  habit,  perhaps  justly 
cnough  appreciated  fcr  uhat  they  are  ;  one 
of  those  pcople  who  ncver  give  you  the 
satisfaction  eiiher  of  thoroughly  hking  or 
thoroughly  disliking  thcm,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  will  not  pcrmit  you  to  grow 
indiffcrcnt  :  suddenly  charming  you,  whcn 
you  are  ill-disposed  to  them,  with  a  look,  a 
turn  of  the  head,  an  intonation  of  the  voice, 
and  the  next  time  as  suddenly  leaving  you 
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dissatlsfied,  rubbing  you  the  wrong  way  ; 
till  the  perpetual  alternation  of  liking  and 
not  liklng,  of  agreeable  surprise  and  dls- 
heartenlng  dlsappointment  grows  mono- 
tonous,  is  foreseen  ;  and  yet  even  then  the 
satisfaction  of  utter  indifference  is  still 
mahciously  withheld,  for  every  now  and 
then  there  unexpectedly  gleams  out  that 
look,  there  vibrates  that  intonatlon  which 
charms  you,  whlch  annoys  you,  which 
drags  you  back  again  into  the  routlne  of 
surprised  pleasure,  disappolntment,  mono- 
tonyj  wearying,  and  yct  too  soon  Inter- 
rupted  to  become  Indlfierent.  Thls  Is  how 
the  matter  stands  betwecn  me  and  Bottl- 
celll  ;  he  is  more  sympathetlc  and  less 
iinsympathetlc  to  me  by  far  than  certaln  of 
hls  fcllow-workers,  but  wlth  them  I  know 
exactly  how  much  I  shall  like,  how  much  I 
shall  dishke ;  and  wlth  hlm,  never.  No, 
not  even  in  the  same  palntlng.  I  am 
mnde  capricious  by  his  caprlclousness;  I  am 
nevcr  In  tune,  alvvayr;  too  high  or  too  low 
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for  him.  I  always  catch  myself  thlnking 
of  t;iis,  that,  or  the  other  of  his  works  ; 
nay,  of  the  abstract  entirety  of  them  all, 
differcntly  from  how  I  felt  when  last  time 
I  actually  was  in  their  presence,  from  how 
I  shall  feel  when  I  actually  am  in  their  pre- 
scnce  again.  Oh  the  woebegone  Madonnas, 
lanky  yet  flaccid  beneath  their  bunched-iip 
draperies,  all  tied  in  thc  wrong  places,  nay, 
rathcr  strangely  ligaturcd  with  coloured 
tapcs  into  strange  puffs  and  strange  waists  ; 
Madonnas  diooping  l:kc  overblown  lilies, 
yct  pinchcd  Hke  frostbitten  rosebuds,  crca- 
turcs  neither  old  nor  young,  with  hollow 
chccks  and  baby  lips,  not  consumed  by  the 
burninn:  soul  within  likc  Peruiiino^s  hcctic 
saints,  but  sallow,  languid,  life-wcary  with 
thc  fcver  which  haunts  the  shallow  lakes, 
thc  pasturc-tracts  of  Southcrn  Tuscany  ; 
seated  v.ith  faccs  dreary,  wistful,  peevish, 
gentle,  you  know  nct  which,  before  their 
bushcs  of  dark-red  roses,  surroundcd  by 
thcir  living  hcdgcs  of  scrnph  childrcn,  with 
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faces  sweet  yet  cross  llke  their  ovvn — faces 
too  large,  too  small,  vvhich  ? — with  inassive 
jaws  of  obstinacy  and  vague  eyes  of  dreaml- 
ness.  Madonnas  who  half  drop  their  babes 
in  sudden  sickenlng  faintness,Christ  childrcn 
too  captious  and  peevish  even  to  cry  ;  poor 
puzzled,  half-pained,  half-ravished  angels  ; 
draperies  clinging  and  flying  about  in  all 
directions  ;  arms  twining,  fingers  twitching 
In  inextrlcable  knots  ;  world  of  dlssatlsiied 
sentiment,  of  unpalatable  sweetness,  of 
vacant  suggestlon,  of  uncomfortable  gracc- 
fuhiess,  of  ill-tempered  graciousness,  world 
of  aborted  beauty  and  aborted  dellghtful- 
ncss,  created,  with  infinite  straln  and  dis- 
couragemcnt,  by  the  Florcntine  sllversmith 
paintcr,  hankering  vainly  after  the  perfect 
clegance  and  graclousness,  the  diaphanous 
sentiment  of  Umbria,  and  trying  to  turn 
the  stifF  necks  and  bend  the  stolid  heads  of 
the  strong  and  ugly  models  of  Filippino, 
Verrocchlo,  and  Ghirlandajo  ;  to  tvvine  and 
knot  thc   scarves    and   draperics   on    their 
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rhick-set  bodics,  to  make  solitary  and  con- 
tcmplative  passion  burn  in  their  mattcr-of- 
fact  and  humorous  faccs,  as  all  such  things 
could  be  only  in  the  delicate,  cxquisitc, 
morbid  Umbrian  boys  and  women  of  Pcru- 
gino.  No,  this  world,  thus  we.irisomely 
elaborated  by  Sandro  Botticclli,  has  no 
attraction  for  mc  ;  it  is  all  bittcr,  insipid, 
like  certain  hcrbs  and  the  juicc  prcssed  out 
of  them  ;  I  fail  to  see  the  charm,  I  recog- 
nize  the  repulsion.  And  yet,  even  as  I 
write,  there  crowds  into  my  mind  a  certain 
swarm  of  angcls,  of  ca^cr,  earncst,  palc 
\oung  faces,  with  wavy  hair  strcaked  with 
gold  thrcads,  and  sweet  lips,  of  which  you 
fefl  that  through  thcm  pass  clcar  and  frcsh 
choristcrs'  voices,  voices  which  r.re  so  vocal, 
so  unlikc  pipe,  or  rccd,  or  stiing,  and  yet 
which  have  in  thcir  sweetness  a  somcthing 
of  the  bleating  of  young  shcep,  making 
them  but  the  swcctcr  ;  thcrc  comc  before 
me  ccrtain  slim,  ercct,  quaint,  stag-like 
figurcs,  ali  drapcd  in  tissucs  embroiJcrcd 
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with  roseSj  and  corn,  and  gllly-flowers,  and 
others  with  delicate  wrcathed  tresses  droop- 
Ing  on  to  dellcate  and  Infinitely  crinkledj  half 
transparent  white  vells,  and  certain  others 
yet,  wlth  sllm  and  delicate  arms,  curved-In 
walsts,  and  slender  legs  and  feet,  themselves 
wreathed,    entwined,    swaying    like    SDme 
twlsted  sprays  of  wlnd-flowers  round  some 
tall  and  bendlng  wind-shakcn  reed  :  wlth 
the  recollectlon  of  them  comes  a  sense  of 
spring,  of  trecs  still   yellow  with  first  be- 
glnnings  of  leaf,  of  meadows  with  the  first 
faint  dyes  of  thelr  later  dark-yellow  and 
indigo    patternlngs,    of    ficlds    grcen    wlth 
corn,  and   grey  wlth  still  dry  branches,  of 
warm  sun  and  cold  alr,  and  the  sweet  un- 
ripcness  of  the  early  year ;  and  amldst  all 
this,  emerglng  from   this  vague  tangle  of 
impresslons,   a  strange  face,  an  erect  long 
neck,    with    strange    straight   jolning    eye- 
brows,  and  thin  curled  llps,  defiant,  laugh- 
ing,   fascinatlng,    caprlclous,   capriciousness 
conccntrated,  impcrsonatc  ;   the  c.ipriclous- 
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ness  of  thc  art,  of  the  man,  of  myself, 
the  capriciousness  which  will,  if  I  lcavc 
thcse  phantoms  and  go  once  morc  to  thc 
rcnlity  of  Botticclli's  works,  make  mc  mcet 
again  only  slim  and  flaccid  Madonnas, 
sickly,  puling  children,  and  angels  al! 
peevishness  and  airs  and  graces. 

Such  are  niy  individual  feelings  towards 
BotticeHi's  art,  and  this  incompleteness  of 
sympathy  betwccn  the  great  Klorcntine  who 
tricd  to  be  an  Umbrian  and  myself — or,  if 
you  prefcr,  my  misappreciation  of  thc 
peculiar  exquisiteness  and  fascination  of  his 
work — must  makc  it  clear  that  my  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  at  thc  removal  of  his  two 
frescocs  from  the  Villa  Lemmi  cannot  be 
duc  to  thc  fact  that  in  losing  them  I  am 
being  deprived  of  somcthing  analogous  to 
thc  powcr  of  secing  and  talking  with  a  vcry 
dear  friend.  Moreovcr,  this  Florcr.cc  in 
which  I  livc  is  full  of  BotticcHi's  works, 
gocd  and  bad  ;  and  among  thosc  remaining 
arc  paintings  of  his  supcrior  to  the  frcscocs 
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of  the  VilJa  Lemmi,  and  more  distinctly 
attractive  to  me  than  they  are.  So  that 
there  can  be  on  my  part  no  sense  of  depri- 
vation  connected  vvith  those  two  particular 
frescoes.  And  furthermore,  I  must  make 
a  confession  which  will  help  to  clear  away 
any  erroneous  explanations  which  may  still 
be  in  the  way  of  the  correct  o::e ;  and  that 
confession  is,  that  less  than  two  months 
hence  I  shall  be  in  Paris,  in  the  Louvrc, 
with  every  opportunity  of  secing  those  two 
Botticellis  again  ;  and  that  together  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  I  have  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  being  there,  in  Paris, 
in  the  Louvre,  I  shall  feel  no  particular 
craving  to  look  upon  those  two  frescoes 
once  more.  Nay,  I  even  foresee  a  certain 
avoidance  of  them  ;  a  something  more  than 
indifference  to  their  being  near  at  hand, 
v/ithin  sight;  an  almost  repugnancc  to  see 
them  in  their  new  place.  So  that  I  am 
obliged  to  come  round  again,  and  seek  my 
explanation  clsewhcre.      Looking  again  in 
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my  consclousness,  the  next  thing  I  find  Is  a 
very  strong  impresslon  of  thc  time  whcn  I 
siw  those  frcscocs  first,  of  the  succceding 
visits  to  them,  or  rather  a  vivid  group  of 
impressions  which  used  to  be  connected  in 
my  mlnd  with  the  few  words — "  the  Botti- 
cellis  at  the  Villa  Lemmi."  And  as  but 
very  few  people  who  lived  In  Florence  or 
camc  hither  even  knew  of  the  existence  of 
thesc  frcscoes,  discovered  not  ten  years  ago, 
and  still  unnoticcd  by  thc  guidc  -  book 
makers — and  you  may  happcn  not  to  bc 
among  that  small  numbcr — and  as,  morc- 
ovcr,  it  Is  now  a  matter  of  thc  past ;  1 
think  1  had  bcttcr,  lii  order  to  understand 
myself  and  be  undcrstood,  try  and  glve 
you  an  Idea  of  thc  Villa  Lemmi  and  thc 
going  there. 

You  followed,  for  some  iwenty  minutes, 
the  roai  towards  Sesto  Florentino,  the 
castle  of  Pctraia  and  the  othcr  places  which 
lie  at  thc  foot  of  the  Monte  Morello,  whose 
blcak  flanks,  shadowing  thc  passlng  clouus. 
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are  patterned  grey  on  grcy,  like  somc  huge 
folds  of  grcyish  watcred  silk ;  then  you 
turned  off  by  another  high  road  towards 
the  old  Medicean  villa  of  Careggi,  where 
Lorenzo  died,  whose  castle-Hke  machicola- 
tions  and  overhanging  roof  are  just  visible 
among  the  trees,  while  behind  rise  the  little 
slopes  of  the  Terzolle  valley,  grey  with 
olive  at  the  base,  dark  green  and  feathery 
with  pine  woods  at  the  top,  and  all  dotted 
with  white  farms  and  villas.  Thus  past 
one  or  two  villa  gates,  and  then  you  left 
the  high  road  suddenly  for  a  little  rough 
short  cut,  with  white  walls,  rudely  pat- 
tcrned  and  overtopped  by  the  whitish  olive 
branches,  on  either  side ;  in  front  rose, 
against  a  screen  of  dark  cyprcss  plumcs,  a 
little  old  white  house,  with  heavily  grated 
windows  and  a  belvedere  tower,  opened  out 
into  a  delicate  pillared  loggia,  whence  the 
pigeons  swooped  in  fiocks  into  the  adjacent 
fields.  That  was  Villa  Lemmi.  But  you 
passed  the  old  doorway,  surmounted  by  th 
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stone  cscutchcon  of  Albizi  or  Tornabuoni,  I 
know  not  vvhich,  and  knocked  at  a  wooden 
door,  which  being  opened,  a  peasant  woman 
or  a  little  bare-leggcd  brat  led  you  into  a 
kind  of  farmyard.  Past  the  big  mulbcrry- 
tree  just  ycllowing  into  leaf,  and  the  rose 
and  currant  bushes  ;  under  the  stable  arch- 
way,  by  the  side  of  thc  dark  cowshed, 
whence  camc  lowing  sounds  and  scent  of 
hay  and  dairy  ;  through  a  yard  where  the 
lemon-trees  stood  in  big  carthen  jars,  and 
thc  linen  hung  over  thegrass  on  thc  drying 
lines ;  and  thencc  into  thc  cool,  dark, 
cloistered  court  of  thc  villa — a  court  whosc 
brick  pavement  was  patterncd  with  yellow 
and  grcenish  lichen,  and  in  which  onc's 
steps  sounded  drearily  ;  but  whcre  the  farm 
maid  was  drawing  water  out  of  the  well  in 
the  centre,  and  the  farm  children  werc 
swinging  on  ropes  from  the  pillars,  making 
thc  archcs  resound  with  laughter  and 
scrcams.  On  thc  first  floor  a  narrow  para- 
peted  balcony  ran  round   onc  sidc  of  this 
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court,  and  along  this  you  followed  the 
peasant  woman  clatterlng  m  her  wooden 
clogs,  with  two  or  three  httle  brown  boys 
and  girls,  wlth  broad  little  faces  running 
into  a  suddcn  point,  and  halr  cropped  or 
tightly  tied  in  a  top-knot,  like  thc  childrcn 
who  sing  and  play,  kick  their  legs  and  en- 
twine  their  arms  in  Luca  della  Robbia's 
choir  parapet  high-reliefs.  Then  up  a 
sudden  step,  a  narrow  door  unlocked,  and 
you  entered  a  small,  low  room,  the  former 
scullery  of  the  villa,  where,  about  ten  years 
ago,  some  kitchen-maid  scraping  at  the  wall 
with  her  knife  laid  bare  a  sudden  patch  of 
paint,  a  shot  purple  and  red  bit  of  drapery, 
a  gold-streaked  lock  of  hair  ;  till,  scraping 
well  and  ill,  they  scraped  into  existence  two 
unguessed  frescoes,  and  out  of  existence 
perhaps  two  for  ever  lost  ones.  Of  the 
two  frescoes,  now  in  a  vcry  difFerent  place, 
the  one  shows  four  young  women,  advan- 
cing  in  hesitating  and  faltering  procession, 
long,  slender,  wlth  doubled-girdled,  puffing 
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garmcnts,  grcen  and  mauve  aiid  whlte  ;  and 
swcct,  sofc  wistful  young  heads,  vacll- 
lating,  pouting  retl  lips,  and  vague,  shy 
grey  eyes  and  looscncd  light  hair,  giving  I 
know  not  what,  pcrhaps  some  cffaecd 
flowcr,  dropping  it,  with  dainty,  supplc- 
wristed  hands,  into  a  folded  cloth  held  by 
onc  drcsscd  in  thc  straight,  stiff,  foldiess 
russet  skirt  of  a  Florcntine  matron  ;  to  thc 
back  a  half  rubbcd  out  portico,  a  many 
jcttcd  fountain ;  and  to  the  side  a  Httlc 
curly  brown  boy  with  iridescent  wings 
holding  an  oblitcratcd  cscutchcon  ;  the 
wholc  closc.l  in  by  a  group  of  pointed 
pillarets  half  covcrcd  with  plastcr.  Thc 
Eccond  frcsco  rcpresents  a  company  of 
damscls,  in  richly-hucd  antiquc  garb,  scatcd 
in  a  circlc  in  a  hiurcl  grove ;  their  garmcnts 
once  dclicatcly  cmbroidercd  with  thrcads  of 
gilding.  One  holds  a  globe ;  anothcr, 
large  featured  like  a  statue  and  of  bronzed 
complexion,  rcsts  an  architcct*s  squarc  upon 
her  shoulder  ;  bclow  reclincs  anothcr  with  a 
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hand  organ  and  a  tambourlne ;  on  a  raised 
throne  in  the  middle  sits  a  half-velled  lady 
holding  a  bow.  Towards  her,  Into  this 
goodly  company  of  sciences  and  arts,  a 
nymph,  a  muse,  with  loosened  yellow  halr 
and  wistful  polnted  face,  Is  leading  the 
young  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
statcly  yet  timid  ;  a  noble  and  charming 
figure  in  scholar's  gown  of  blue  and  purple 
shot  silkj  his  falr  long  hair  combed  neatly 
from  under  a  scarlet  cap ;  a  sweet  and 
thoughtful  face,  thin  and  pale,  with  high 
arched  nose  and  pale  eyes,  under  much- 
curved,  fanclful  brows  ;  a  something  be- 
tween  the  scholar,  the  salnt,  and  the  page 
In  hls  demure  boyish  elegance  ;  a  thlng  of 
courts  as  well  as  of  the  study. 

These  were  the  frescoes.  One  looked. 
at  them ;  then,  between  thus  doing,  looked 
also  out  of  the  llttle  wlndow,  over  the 
shlmmeilng  ollves,  the  brlght  green  corn, 
to  where  the  plnes  and  cypresses  of  the  hlll- 
side  detached  thelr  featherlness  against  the 
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sky,  aiul  thc  whitc  houscs  and  tower  of 
Fiesole,  and  its  tiers  and  liers  of  villas,  rosc 
high  in  thc  distancc.  And  thcn,  whcn  onc 
had  givcn  thc  last  glancc  to  the  frcscocs, 
and  thc  woman  had  lockcd  thc  door  bchind, 
one  dcsccndcd  into  thc  gardcn,  or  farmland; 
wherc,  against  thc  walls  of  thc  old  villa, 
undcr  its  bowed-out  window  gratings,  werc 
spahered  any  amount  of  thc  delicate  May 
roses,  of  intenscst  pink,  and  a  scent  which 
madc  one  think  of  the  Kast,  of  thc  rosc- 
gardcns  of  Pxstum,  of  thc  paladin  Orlando 
filHng  his  hchnct  with  ciushcd  rose-lcaves 
lest  he  might  hcar  aiid  bc  scduced  by  thc 
song  of  thc  birds  in  thc  garden  of  thc  cn- 
chantress  Kilcrina,  where  the  Lamia  wound 
hcr  green  coils  through  tlie  grass,  undcr 
the  orchard  ticcs,  and  thc  sircns  sat  and 
wovc  garlands  in  thc  clear  blue  dcpths  of 
the  hikc. 

Among  thc  confuscd  gcneral  impression 
left  by  many  a  visit  to  the  frescoes  and  the 
gardcn,  thcrc  rcmains  di',:tinct  thc  rcmcm- 
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hrancc  of  onc  particular  late  afternoon  of 
spring  at  thc  Villa  Lemmi.  Going  aWay 
from  secing  the  frescoes,  vve  stepped  on  to 
the  rusty  old  twisted  iron  balcony,  and 
looked  out  on  to  the  green  country,  drip- 
ping  and  misty  with  the  afternoon's  lain. 
A  large  cherry  -  tree,  its  white  blossom 
thinned  by  budding  leaves,  was  immediatcly 
below  the  balcony ;  then  an  cxpanse  of 
fresh,  bright  green  corn,  bealen  down  by 
the  rain,  broken  by  thc  pale,  Gcarce  bud- 
ding  mulberry-trees,  and  dotted  with  farms 
and  villas,  undulating  away  upwMrds  into 
the  olive  and  cypress  covered  hills  cf 
Careggi ;  away,  paler  bluish,  greener,  and 
bounded  like  a  lake  by  the  blue  slopes  of 
Signa,  with  here  and  there  a  screen  of  pop- 
lars,  an  isolated  black  cypress,  or  a  project- 
ing  square  belfry,  the  sky  and  sunset 
gleaming  through  its  pillars,  The  sun  was 
setting  ;  emerging,  round,  immense,  rayless, 
golden,  from  beneath  a  bank  of  vapours, 
which    gradually  rolled  aside ;  descending. 
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ycllow  among  livid  cloud  and  bliie  cold 
sky,  untll  it  disappcarcd  behind  the  grey 
hills  simulating  a  bank  of  clouds,  or  thc 
clouds  pilcd  up  in  scmblance  of  a  ridge  of 
hiils,  I  know  not  which,  down  the  Arno  ; 
leaving,  as  soon  as  it  had  disappearcd,  a 
bright  spcck,  a  spark,  a  glowing  cmber,  on 
thc  top  of  thc  cioud  hill,  which  grcw  and 
sent  forth  rcd  fcathcry  vapours  of  flame, 
turning  thc  hght  grey  cloud  which  hung 
above  it,  clear  on  the  pale  blue  sky,  into 
the  flamelit  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over  a 
volcano ;  filaments  of  red  flame  combed 
hke  hair  at  the  narrow  base,  solid  masses  of 
turbid  smoke  -  like  vapour  above.  Thc 
embcr  lcft  by  thc  sun  glowcd  rcdder  and 
reddcr,  scnding,  slowly  and  gradually,  long 
yellow  rays  across  thc  wcstcrn  sky ;  the 
glow  dicd  gradually  away  ;  the  white  mists 
wrapped  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  ;  thc 
volcano  red  departed  slowly  tVom  the  cloud 
hills  blue  and  cold  ;  only  the  lowcr  cdge  of 
a  grcy  cloud,  wct  and    dislinct  above  the 
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high  blue  sky,  still  reddened  and  gilded  by 
the  departed  blaze,  A  great  greyness  and 
dampness  and  stilhiess  came  over  every- 
thing  at  last,  till  the  sky  remained  white 
and  livid,  resting  on  shoals  of  heavy 
vapours.  Even  thus,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  Botticelli  may  also  have  watched  the 
sun  set  as  he  left  hiswork  in  the  little  quict 
farm  villa,  before  hurrying  back  to  the  city, 
or  sauntering  across  the  fields  to  the  castel- 
lated  Careggi  yonder,  where  thc  Magnifi- 
cent  Lorenzo  supped  and  discussed  Plato 
and  improvised  verses  about  falcon  hunts, 
comic  paladins,  or  antique  nymphs  with 
Pico  and  Pulci  and  Politian. 

This  sort  of  impression  used  to  hang  to 
the  words,  "  the  Villa  Lemmi  Bottlcellis  ;  " 
words  which  have  novv  become  meaningless, 
a  mcre  momentary  label,  no  better  than  a 
mere  number,  for  the  two  frescoes  just  sct 
up  in  the  Louvre.  And  it  is,  I  think,  thls 
change,  this  loss,  which  I  vaguely  resent 
every  time  I  think  of  the  rcmcval  of  the 
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frcscocs,  Not  mcrcly  for  mysclf,  sincc 
aftcr  all  I  have  cnjoycd,  posscssed  the  past, 
am  by  so  miich  richcr  than  my  neighbours. 
Not  cvcn  mcrely  for  those  who  come  too 
late,  to  whom  thc  ^'illa  Lcmmi  will  bc 
unknown  and  the  frescocs  no  bctter  than 
any  othcr  paintings  in  thc  hugc  gallery ; 
sincc  for  such  pcrsons  will  still  rcmain  othcr 
placcs,  if  not  as  pcrfcct  as  the  Villa  Lemmi, 
yct  akin  to  it  :  convcnts  high  among  the 
barren  grey  hills  overlooking  the  Sienesc 
Marcmma,  whcrc  Signorclli  and  Sodoma 
paintcd  while  thc  wind  moancd,  as  it  moans 
now,  through  the  thick  cypresscs  and  thc 
pincs  wh:ch  fill  thc  ravinc  bclow  Montc 
Olivcto  ;  quict  littlc  scuole  of  Venicc, 
whcrc  you  scck  aftcr  thc  long  row  through 
thc  tortuous  catials,  aftcr  thc  sad  green  and 
grey  and  brown  strcakings  of  wali  and 
watcr,  thc  purplc  robcs  and  gold-wovcn 
lincn,  thc  bronzcd  faccs  and  auburn  hcads 
of  the  altar-picces  of  Carpaccio  and  Bcllini  ; 
sccludcd  corners   of  Norma:i    ar.d    Brcton 
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towns,  where  the  cathedral  stands,  wlth 
delicatc  thistles  and  dog-rose  and  hawthorn 
carved  in  its  crumbling  grey  stone,  and 
plants  as  delicate  as  they,  stone  pinks  and 
long-seeded  grasses  grow  in  the  crannies  of 
its  buttresses  and  belfry,  round  which  circle 
the  rooks  ;  the  cornfields  and  apple-orchards 
as  near  by  as  the  black  carved  and  colon- 
naded  houses  of  the  town :  places  where 
art  still  keeps  its  old,  familiar,  original 
framework  of  reality,  of  nature,  of  human 
lifc.  The  dissatisfaction  with  which  I  am 
filled  is  the  dissatisfaction  at  no  one  par- 
ticular  loss,  but  at  a  whole  tendency  whose 
result  is  loss,  which  consists  in  wantonly 
ridding  ourselves  of  our  most  precious 
artistic  posscssions ;  and  of  which  this 
episodc  of  the  removal  of  the  Villa  Lemmi 
frescoes  is  but  one  instance  among  many. 

I  have  said  that  this  modern  tendency  de- 
prives  us  of  our  most  valuable  artistic  posses- 
sions;  and  this  vvill  doubtless  seem  rather  an 
insane  speech.     For  what  is  the  aim  of  all 
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modcrn  efforts  (howevcr  bungllng,  pcrhaps, 
m  single  instanccs),  if  not  to  save  from 
(lcstruction  and  to  rcndcr  accessible  as 
grcat  as  possible  a  proportion  of  thc  works 
which  former  artistic  times  have  bcqueathcd 
to  us  ?  Towards  this  purpose  cvery 
cultured  nation  spends  much  of  its  time 
and  moncy  and  brains  ;  galleries  arc  bcing 
built  on  all  sidcs,  statues  are  bcing  dug  for 
wherever  any  are  buricd,  pictures  are  being 
bought  up  whcnevcr  there  are  any  for  salc ; 
Vandalism  in  the  shapc  of  dcfacing  rcstora- 
tion  or  absokite  destruction  is  being  watchcd 
for  and  pounced  upon  in  every  place  whcrc 
it  may  bc  suspected  ;  thc  wholc  world  is 
busy  in  trying  to  savc  whatcvcr  artistic 
things  havc  bccn  left  us  by  more  productivc, 
but  also  much  morc  dcstructlve  timcs. 

So  much  for  thc  mere  physical,  cconomic, 
practical  side  of  the  mattcr.  But  corrc- 
sponding  with  it  is  a  quite  extraordinary 
intellectual  sidc :  an  activity,  unknown 
bcfore    our    days,    in    tcaching    pcople    to 
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iinderstand  the  spirlt  m  which  all  thesc 
dlfferent  works  of  art  have  been  produced, 
the  historlcal  conditions  by  which  they  have 
been  affected,  the  whole  genealogy  and  rules 
of  precedence  of  schools  and  artists  :  art 
is  not  only  physically,  but  InteUectualiy 
housed,  it  is  as  safe  from  the  Imbecile 
mlsinterpretation  of  former  times  as  It  Is 
from  the  bullets  of  former  generations  of 
soldiers,  the  stones  of  former  generatlons 
of  street-boys,  the  smoke  of  long-snuffed- 
out  altar  candles.  All  this  is  evident, 
palpable,  Irrefutable,  and  all  this  means  that 
mankind  is  growing  daily  more  anxious  to 
prcserve  its  artistlc  propertles.  Evldent, 
palpable,  Irrefutable  ;  far  be  It  from  me  to 
attempt  to  dlsprove  It.  But  there  Is  an 
artlstlc  possession  more  valuable  than  any 
picture,  statue,  cathedral,  symphony,  or 
poem  whatsoever  —  Indeed,  the  most 
preclous  artistic  property  that  we  possess. 
It  is  the  power,  thc  means,  the  faclllty,  due 
to  the  condition  both  of  our  minds  and  of 
6* 
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works  of  art,  of  assimilating  art  into  life. 
Such  assimilation  mcaiis  not  only  the  enjoy- 
mcnt  at  thc  actiial  moment  of  secing 
picture  or  statuc,  of  hcaring  poem  or 
symphony  ;  hut  also  (what  is  of  morc 
importancc)  the  wcalth  of  garncred-iip 
impression  which  rcmains  to  us  when  thc 
picturc  or  statue  has  bcen  long  out  of  sight, 
the  words  of  the  poem  have  long  bccn 
forgottcn,  the  chords  of  the  symphonv  have 
for  ycars  ccascd  to  vibratc.  l'"or  in  thc  hfc 
of  cach  of  us  thcrc  is,  or  might  be,  a  sort 
of  unsccn  trcasury  of  bcautiful  things  ;  wc 
havc  the  powcr  if  we  choosc  of  carrying 
with  us  many  a  precious  immatcrial  thing, 
many  a  tapcstry  wrought  by  ourselves  out 
of  thc  threads,  impcrishably  tintcd,  takcn 
from  pocm  or  picturc,  with  which  wc  may 
dcck  oursclves  when  fate  leads  us  into  mcrc 
whitewashcd  mcntai  lodgings,  or  squalid 
moral  gaols ;  many  a  bcautiful  nicknack 
of  thought  or  fccling,  or  fragmcntary  form, 
which  remain  to  us  whcn  we  are  bcggarcd 
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of  all  else  ;  and  agalii,  many  a  thing  which 
will  enhance  the  already  excellent  things, 
which  will  be  as  unseen  lutes  or  viols  with 
which  to  make  muslc  through  the  silent 
spring  evening  meadovvs,  the  silent  autumn 
woods.  A  great  stock  of  wealth,  all  con- 
tained  in  a  tiny,  nay,  invisible  thing,  much 
more  valuable  than  any  purse  of  old 
Fortunatus  :  a  stock  also,  and  mind  this, 
of  real  wealth,  not  of  the  mere  delusions 
with  which  in  our  weakness  we  try  some- 
times  to  sweeten  our  life,  the  dreams  of 
passion  and  worship,  to  enjoy  which  we 
must  waste  our  precious  time  in  sleep, 
merely  to  wake  up  poorer  and  sadder  than 
before.  This  we  have,  or  might  have  ; 
and  to  obtain  it  we  require  not  merely  to 
enjoy  art  superncially,  momentarily,  but  to 
assimilate  it  Into  our  nature,  to  make  its 
impressions  our  own.  But  this  possibility 
of  assimilation  of  art  into  life  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  wishing  ;  it  depends 
upon  conditions  which  we  can  produce,  and 
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which  \vc  caii  also,  and  frcquently  do, 
prcvcnt.  As  rccognition  means  previous 
knowledge,  so  docs  assimilation  mean  a 
certain  homogeneousncss  bctween  that  which 
absorbs  and  that  which  is  absorbcd  ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  thc  case  far  morc  in 
intcllectual  and  moral  matters  than  in  metc 
physical  ones.  Complctcly  iicw  imprcssions 
arc  not  pcrceivcd,  sincc  thc  vcry  organs  of 
perception  are  formcd  by  the  repetition  of 
a  but  slightly  varying  act  of  perceiving ; 
the  harmonic  combinations  which  seem 
most  obvious  to  our  cars  would  probably 
have  lcft  but  a  complctcly  muddlcd  imprcs- 
sion  on  cven  the  most  musical  of  the  men 
of  antiquity.  Hencc  it  is  that  if  artistic 
imprcssions  arc  to  bc  assimilated  into  our 
life,  thcrc  must  already  exist  in  our  life  a 
habit  of  imprcssion  akin  to  those  giveii 
wholcsalc  by  art ;  and  also  that  thcre  must 
be  in  the  manncr  in  which  artistic  impres- 
sions  arc  prescnted  to  us  something  familiar, 
something    analogous    to    thc    manncr    in 
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vvhich  we  obtain  the  ordinary  inartistic 
impressions  of  life.  There  must,  for  such 
assimilations  of  art  into  life,  be  a  rudiment 
of  art  already  in  life,  and  a  habit  of  lifc 
still  clinging  to  art. 

The  rudiment  of  art  exists  in  our  life 
from  the  very  nature  and  origin  of  art ; 
slnce  those  instincts  which  make  us  apprc- 
ciate  the  complex  things  of  art  have  origi- 
nated  and  developed  during  our  contact 
with  the  things  of  reality ;  we  love,  in 
nature,  those  lineSj  colours,  shapes,  and  so 
forth,  which  art  later  combines  for  us  on  a 
larger  scale ;  we  love  the  elements  of  the 
work  before  the  work  itself  is  dreamed  of. 
Thus  the  first  condition  for  real  artistic 
assimilation  is  already  partly  fulfiiled  from 
the  very  origin  and.  history  of  our  artistic 
perceptions.  And  quite  of  late,  in  our 
Gwn  country  particularly,  there  has  bcen  a 
half-instinctive,  half-deliberate  attempt  at 
supplying  that  much  of  the  necessary 
familiarity  with  beautlful  form  and  colour 
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which  is  not  provided  by  the  hills  and 
cloLids  and  trces  all  about  iis.  For,  as 
diuing  the  bcst  period  of  Antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  that  flowcr  of 
theirs  which  we  call  thc  Rcnaissancc,  the 
extraordinary  activity  of  perccption  of 
forni  and  colour  produced  not  merely  the 
imperishable  works  of  independent  and 
useless  art,  but  also  a  grcat  amount  of 
beauty  in  all  manncr  of  humblc,  useful 
things ;  so,  by  a  sort  of  rcversing  of 
phenomena,  thc  laboriously  acquired  ap- 
prcciation  of  thc  qualitics  of  great  works 
of  art  has  in  our  time  produced  among 
a  minority  a  grcatcr  irritability  of  artistic 
pcrccption,  a  dissatisfaction  with  ugHness 
in  common  household  propcrties,  which 
has  madc  pcoplc  scck  to  surround  thcni- 
selves  no  longer  with  thc  hideous  furniture, 
hangings,  and  utcnsils  of  twenty  years  ago, 
but  with  copies  of  thosc  of  thc  days  whcn 
the  sensc  of  bcauty  which  built  cathedrals 
and   painted  Sixtinc    frcscocs  had  its   way 
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also  with  the  meancst  chairs  and  tablcs 
and  pots  and  pans.  There  are,  indecd, 
some  persons  whom  a  smattcring  of 
modern  ideas  concerning  the  spontaneity 
of  all  things  has  madc  suspicious  and 
contemptuous  of  this  sudden  prcoccupa- 
tion  about  the  shapes  of  chairs  and  tablcs, 
and  the  colours  of  carpets  and  chintzes  ; 
and  who,  because  this  movcment  is  the 
result  of  dehberate  study,  and  therefore 
artificial,  predict  that  it  must  for  this 
reason  be  sterile.  But  t!\e  proccsses  to 
which  we  owe  so  many  now  apparently 
spontaneous  things,  transplantation,  irri- 
gation,  cropping,  grafting,  are  all  of  them 
pcrfectly  deHberate  and  artificial  acts  ;  and 
as  in  point  of  fact  all  progress  has  origi- 
nated  in  a  minority,  and  the  sole  condition 
of  its  success  is  that  the  majority  should 
be  prepared  to  acccpt  it,  I  think  that  this 
modern  attempt  at  jcsthetic  improvcment 
will  certainly  result,  if  not  in  improving 
our   own    art,   at    lcast    in  making  us  far 
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morc  apprcclatlve  of  the  art  of  other 
tlmcs.  For  just  as  it  sccms  doubtful 
whcthcr  a  pcrson  who  has  alvvays  con- 
tcmplatcd  with  pcrfect  satisficd  familiarity 
a  sofa  or  wall-papcr  of  hidcous  dcsigii  and 
abominable  colour,  will  rcally  cnjoy  in  a 
statue  by  Praxitclcs  or  a  picture  by  Titian 
design  or  colour  which  is  beautiful ;  so 
also  is  it  probable  that  a  pcrson  accus- 
tomcd  from  childhood  to  bcautiful  toncs 
and  colour  in  thc  carpet  and  walls  of  his 
room,  will  bc  far  more  likcly  to  scck  in 
statue  or  picturc  not  psychological  pro- 
blems,  historic  cvidcnce,  or  romantic  (and 
usually  uttcrly  gratuitous)  suggestion,  but 
the  kind  of  bcauty  with  which  he  is  familiar 
in  homely  things,  and  of  which  thesc  great 
works  arc  mcrcly  the  most  splendid  dc- 
vclopmcnt.  With  this  desire  to  introducc 
beauty  into  ordinary  things  is  intimately 
connectcd  anothcr  tcndcncy  of  our  day,  but 
which  has  a  moral  as  wcll  as  an  artistic  bcaring 
— thc  noble  tendency  to  makc  bcauty  acccs- 
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sible  and  fiimlllar  to  every  educated  person. 
Art,  when  llmlted  to  such  vvorks  as  can  be 
bought  only  by  the  very  rich,  becomes 
httle  better  than  the  concomltant  of  French 
cookery,  dresses  from  Worth,  and  hideously 
set  diamonds :  an  objcct  of  ostentatious 
luxury ;  whercas  If  only  a  Httle  of  the 
artlstlc  power  concentrated  in  such  work 
could  be  bestowed  upon  thlngs  of  easy  mul- 
tiplicatlon,  small  prlce,  and  ordlnaiy  use, 
it  would  not  only  bring  pleasure  Into  many 
llves  In  which  pleasure  Is  as  scarce  as 
flowers  In  a  close,  smoky  town,  but  also 
traln  innumerable  men  and  women  into 
an  habitual  perceptlon  of  beauty,  without 
which  they  must  wander  through  all  the 
galleries  provlded  for  them  by  the  natlon 
with  mere  vacant,  unfamillar  wonder,  and 
leave  them  as  poor  of  durable  artlstic  im- 
pressions  as  they  entered  them.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  thlngs  for  whlch  the 
writer  must  always  envy  the  artist,  greater 
f.-eedom    and    charm    of    impresslon,    and 
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thc  incffahly  clclightful  sensc  that  he  is 
reproducing  and  not  mcrcly  rcminding, 
showing  and  not  mcrcly  suggesting;  yct 
thc  writcr  has  a  niorc  than  compcnsating 
satisfaction  in  thc  thought  that  if  plcasurc 
he  can  givc  at  all,  he  will  give  it  to 
thousands  of  distant,  unknown,  plcasure- 
poor  people  ;  and  this  sort  of  fecling  can 
nowadays,  when  littlc  is  to  bc  donc  in  the 
way  of  pubHc  monuments,  be  got  by  the 
artist  only  by  condescending  or  in  rcality 
rising  to  tho  lcvcl  of  such  dcsigning  as  can 
cithcr  bc  largcly  difFuscd  for  household 
propcrtics  or  as  can  lic  indcfinitely  multi- 
plicd  and  put  within  rcach  of  all,  as  in 
illustrations,  Christmas  cards,  toy-books, 
and  similar  humble  things.  Butof  this,  and 
of  thc  far  morc  honourable  position  occupicd 
by  men  like  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott  or  Mr. 
Waltcr  Cranc  than  by  many  a  fastidious 
gcnius  who  produces  works  worthy  of  Gior- 
gionc  or  of  Vclasquez,  in  ordcr  that  thcy 
may  gracc  thc  smoking-room  of  an  "  h  "-Icss 
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cotton  spinner,  or  the  staircase  of  a  Jewish 
brokcr,  miich  more  should  be  said  than 
I  can  say  in  this  place. 

I  let  myself  be  temptcd  into  digrcssion 
iipon  a  subject  in  which  the  moral  dignity 
of  art,  cr  rathcr  of  artists,  secms  to  me 
greatly  concerned,  just  at  thc  moment 
when  I  had  pointcd  out  that  of  the  two 
conditions  necessary  for  the  assimilation 
of  artistic  impressions  into  life,  the  onc, 
namely,  that  the  rudimentary  perceptions 
of  form  and  colour  bcauty  should  already 
be  familiar  to  us  before  wc  go  to  grcat  art, 
was  not  only  partially  provided  by  our 
natural  surroundings,  but  further  and  most 
importantly  facilitated  by  the  recent  move- 
mcnt  in  favour  of  giving  bcauty  of  form 
and  colour  to  the  necessaries  which  sur- 
round  our  daily  homc  lifc.  But  there 
remains  the  other  condition,  whose  fulfil- 
ment  seems  to  me  almost  as  necessary  for 
the  real  absorption  of  art  into  life — the 
condition    that    therc    should    be    in  our 
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nianncr  of  recciving  artistic  impresslons 
something  analogous  to  that  abscnce  of 
strain,  that  familiarity  with  which  we  un- 
consciously  assimilate  the  other  impressions 
of  our  lives.  Novv,  it  so  happens  that  the 
tcndency  of  our  time  is  towards  rendcring 
more  and  more  difficult  the  fulfilment  of 
this  second  condition,  and  that  this  is  duc 
to  that  self-same  interest  in  art  which  has 
bcen  so  beneficial  in  bcautifying  common 
things  ;  by  the  same  droll,  but  quite  ac- 
countable,  sclf-contradiction  which  makes 
enthusiasts  for  old  architecture  combine  to 
protcct  the  horrid  disfigurcmcnt  of  historic 
buildings  by  the  arcliitects  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  century  becausc  thcy 
arc  in  tcrior  of  the  possible  disfigurement 
thcreof  by  the  architccts  of  our  own  d:iy  ; 
the  protection  against  modcrn  Vandahsm 
bcing  frecly  cxtended  to  the  Vandal  work 
of  the  past.  For  this  comparatively  recent 
prcoccupation  about  art  has,  while  tcnding 
to  surround  ordinary  mcn  and  women  with 
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beautiful  furniture  and  accessories,  at  the 
same  time  induced  a  perfect  habit  of  re- 
moving  works  of  art  from  their  natural 
and  often  bcautiful  surroundings  in  order 
to  place  them  in  a  kind  of  artificial  stony 
Arabia  of  vacuity  and  ugHness.  I  should 
call  this  the  modern  gallery-and-concert  ten- 
dency.  We  are  so  horribly  afraid  that  a 
picture  should  get  damaged  by  the  smoke 
of  the  candles  on  the  altar  whence  its 
Madonna,  scated  on  her  carpeted  throne 
before  the  lemon  spaliers,  and  its  viol-and- 
lute-playing  angels  rise  almost  fairy-hke 
from  among  the  freshly-cut  sweet  peas  and 
roscs,  the  scarlet  pomegranate,  and  bright 
pink  olcander  blossoms  in  thc  coarse  jars 
before  it ;  we  are  so  horribly  afraid  that 
smoke  or  sacristan  (both  freely  takcn  into 
account  by  the  painter)  should  possibly 
injure  this  picture,  that  wc  hasten  to  buy 
it,  new  frame  it,  stick  it  up  under  the 
glaring  light  of  a  gallery,  among  six  dozen 
othcr    pictures    which    either    kill    or   are 
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killcJ  by  ir,  with  pcrhaps  thc  additional 
charm  of  a  platc  glass,  which  rcflccts  thc 
outlincs  of  tlic  bcnchcs  and  chairs  and  the 
beautiful  faccs  of  thc  gaping  or  loafing 
visitors.  And  in  our  fcrvcnt  appreciation 
we  thus  makc  it  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  thc  work  of  art  to  be  appreciatcd. 
No,  not  apprcciatcd ;  I  have  used  the 
wrong  word.  We  do  apprcciate  our  works 
of  art ;  wc  know  all  about  thc  fiiiation  of 
thc  schools  and  thc  charactcristics  of  the 
epoch ;  we  know,  cvcry  ignoramus  of  us, 
that,  aftcr  all,  thcre  arc  only  thrce  or  four 
Lconardos  and  two  Giorgioncs  In  the  wide 
world,  that  all  the  othcr  exquisite  things 
arc  ''  nicrc  scliool-work,  or  by  some  imi- 
tator  of  the  scvcntecnth  ccntury."  \Ve 
know  that  wc  must  not  lct  our  fcelings 
cozcn  us  with  respcct  to  antiqucs  ;  that, 
aftcr  all,  wc  have  only  five  or  six  uttcrly 
battered  pieccs  of  stone  which  can  be  un- 
hcsitatingly  provcd  to  be  the  statucs  men- 
tiuncd  by  Pausanias,  all   ihc  rest  being  the 
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less  talked  of  the  better.  All  this  we 
know,  and  the  going  to  a  gallery  becomcs 
daily  more  like  a  solemn  sittlng  in  judg- 
ment  or  listening  to  evidence ;  we  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  appreciative. 

But  do  we  enjoy  more  and  more,  or  less 
and  less  ?  Enjoy  freely  and  simply ;  let 
the  impressions  sink  deiiciously  into  us ; 
kcep  them  clinging  to  us  as  the  unfading 
perfume  of  certain  Eastern  cssences  ?  I 
think,  if  we  ask  ourselves  honestly,  we 
shall  find  that  we  do  so  daily  less  and  less. 
We  shall  find  that  even  as  some  of  our 
moments  of  keenest  musical  pleasure  have 
been  during  the  casual  hearing,  m  a  church 
into  which  we  have  straycd,  from  a  windovv 
as  we  passed  along  the  street,  some  familiar 
melody  sung  certainly  not  by  Madame 
Patti,  played  certainly  not  by  Joachim 
or  Rubinstein  ;  so  also  thc  impressions 
of  fuU  artistic  enjoyment  arc  strongest,  not 
from  mornings  in  the  Elgin  Rooin  or  the 
Louvre,  but  from  an  hour  or  so  of  ram- 
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bling  through  sonic  old  town  like  Vcronn, 
or  l\idua,  or  Sicna,  uhcre  we  havc  found 
some  picture  by  Girohimo  dai  Libri,  or 
Moroni,  or  Sodoma  isolatcd  over  an  altar, 
in  the  place,  among  the  cheap  fincry,  the 
tarnishcd  finery,  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
for  which  it  was  paintcd  by  its  artist, 

But  we  are  too  pcrsuadcd  of  the  aw- 
ful  value  of  art  to  leave  it  where  it  can 
be  quietly  cnjoycd  ;  instcad  of  letting  it 
crumble  into  vague  impressions  which  are 
thc  rich  and  fruitful  soil  of  our  mind, 
we  like  to  cmbalm  art,  to  mummify  it 
splendidly,  to  let  it  grow  into  a  uscless, 
utterly  inorganic,  unassimilatcd  piece  of 
grandeur.  The  fact  is  that  instcad  of 
considering  a  fine  statue  or  picturc  or  piece 
of  music  as  something  vcry  akin,  in  mode 
of  impressing  us  and  value,  to  a  fine  group 
of  trees,  or  a  finc  shect  of  water,  or 
a  fine  cluster  of  clouds,  we  have  con- 
tracted  an  almost  unconscious  but  in- 
tensely  strong  habit   of  considcring    such 
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things  from  an  hlstorical,  scientific,  state- 
record  point  of  view :  as  a  papyrus  of 
Pharaoh  or  a  prepared  cobra  in  a  glass 
jar.  Hence  we  have  for  our  artistic  heir- 
looms  scruples  exactly  hke  those  we  should 
have  about  such  scientific  grimcracks.  If 
a  papyrus  is  incompIetCj  we  do  not  set 
our  learned  men  to  patching  it ;  and  if  a 
statue  is  hideously  mutilated,  we  do  not 
let  our  artists  restore  it ;  entirely  over- 
looking  the  fact  that  the  only  value  of 
the  papyrus  is  in  the  authenticated  facts 
it  hands  down  from  antiquity,  whereas  the 
only  value  of  the  statue  is  the  beauty 
which  that  unrepaired  mutilation  may  easily 
have  marred.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  Renaissance  was  right  in  having 
modern  arms  given  to  figures  which  had 
quite  balance  and  completeness  enough 
without  such  restorations  ;  I  am  thinking 
at  present  of  the  question  of  noses  and 
their  absence  ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that 
1  shall  bc  set  down  as  an  utter  Vandal 
VOL.    I.  7 
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for  suggesting  the  merc  question  whether 
the  worst  rcstoration  is  not  a  less  barbarity 
for  us  to  inflict  than  the  deliberate  con- 
demnation  of  some  noble  antique  head  to 
continue  for  cver  a  partial  eyesore  ?  Yet, 
feehng  myself  already  a  Vandal,  I  am 
hardened  to  the  accusation,  and  I  put 
forward  my  suggestion,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  No  modern  nose  could  disfigurc 
or  alter  an  antique  head  one-milHonth  part 
as  much  as  that  hideous  wound  (as  in  our 
lovely  Demeter  of  the  British  Museum) 
which  not  onJy  alters  the  whole  relations 
of  the  features  and  distorts  the  most 
bcautiful  face  by  its  unseemly  rough  flat- 
ness  and  its  stump  between  cyes  and 
mouth,  but  givcs  a  loathsome  sense  of 
disease  as  completely  distorting  of  the  in- 
tcllectual  aspect  of  an  antique  as  the 
physical  mutilation  is  of  its  visual  beauty. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  a  collcction  of 
Phidian  and  Praxitciian  gods  and  god- 
desses,  looking  Hke  so  many  maimed  and 
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scrofulous  creatures  out  of  Orcagna's 
Triumph  of  Death,  vvould  have  pleased 
a  Greek ;  nor  whether  m  our  prudery 
about  restoration  we  are  not  m  reality 
respecting  less  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters  who  planned  whole,  entire,  healthy 
figures,  than  a  ragamuffin's  hand  which 
defaced  their  work.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
our  modern  fear  of  restoration  greatly 
increases,  instead  of  diminishing,  thc 
natural  difficulty  of  assimilating  impressions 
of  beauty.  It  is  left  to  our  minds  to  recon- 
struct  the  mutilated  statues  ;  and  after  thc 
greatest  strain  in  this  direction,  we  go  away 
with  the  impression  not  so  much  of  sane^ 
living  beauty,  as  of  depressing,  puzzhng, 
and  often  actually  revolting  imperfection. 

Another  form  of  this  modern  apprecia- 
tion  of  art,  which  makes  art  more  anu 
more  difficult  to  assimilate  into  life,  is  thc 
indignation  of  many  people  at  such  hotch- 
potch  things  as  operas ;  because  in  every 
opera   there    is   so   much    that   is   wholly 
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unmusical,  or  of  small  musical  value ; 
becausc  an  opera  is  not  the  same  serious 
concern  as  an  oratorio  or  a  concert.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  as  for  instance  Mr. 
Edmund  Gurney  has  pointed  out,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  making  an  opera 
into  a  well-blended  mixture  of  several 
arts.  But  just  for  that  reason  there  is 
in  this  incongruous  hotch-potch  a  power 
of  bringing  art  into  Jife  much  greater  than 
there  is  in  oratorio  or  concert.  The  strain 
of  a  concert,  of  the  mere  attention  of  the 
ear  for  two  hours,  while  the  mind  and 
eye  remain  idle,  is  aesthetically  wrong : 
it  taxes  instead  of  refreshing  the  musical 
scnse ;  it  is  good  for  people  who  want 
to  know  what  certain  music  is  like,  not 
for  people  who  want  to  enjoy  it.  In  the 
opera,  on  the  contrary,  the  musical  im- 
pressions  are  separated  into  groups  by 
other  a:sthetical  impressions  or  by  im- 
pressions  of  real  life  :  the  melodies  may 
be  takcn  or  lcft  at   will,  a   sine   qud   non 
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this  of  all  assthetical  enjoyment ;  they 
are  not  forced  upon  us  whether 
we  be  fit  to  enjoy  them  or  not.  An 
opera  is  a  sort  of  little  epitome  of  life  : 
you  move,  look  about,  follow  an  action 
with  eyes  and  mind,  look  at  faces,  dresses, 
and  movements,  take  in  words  and  sights ; 
see  and  chat  with  your  friends  ;  and  if, 
with  all  this,  you  listen  to  the  music,  it 
is  freely,  as  you  would  listen  to  the  sound 
of  birds  among  the  numerous  impressions 
of  a  walk  in  the  country,  It  is  quite 
wonderful  how  a  Httle  cheap  plot,  a  little 
cheap  scenery,  dress  and  gesticulation,  a 
little  cheap  words,  a  little  talk  with  a 
neighbour  or  watching  of  unknown  faces, 
how  all  this  trumpery  refreshes,  enables 
one  really  to  assimilate  music.  The 
explanation  is  that  in  this  case  our  life, 
into  which  the  music  (if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  use)  is  to  be  absorbed,  is  going  on, 
has  all  its  powers  of  assimilation  due  to 
easy  and  general  excitement.     In  the  case 
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of  a  conccrt  our  mlnds  are  tlcd  as  wlth  a 
llgature  :  we  may  plunge  our  soul  in  music, 
but  our  spiritual  life-blood  is  stagnant,  and 
we  arc  nelthcr  warmed  nor  refreshcd.  The 
diffcrencc  betwccn  an  opcra  and  a  concert 
is  that  bctween  a  town,  with  all  its  trivial 
details  and  its  statues  and  pictures  here  and 
thcre,  and  an  awful  expanse  of  gallcry. 

Hence  I  have  callcd  this  modern 
tendency  towards  isolating  art  of  life,  the 
gallery-and-conccrt  tcndency  ;  and  it  is 
very  principally  as  a  signal  example  of 
this  gallery-and-concert  tendency  that 
I  resent  the  removal  of  the  Botticellis 
from  the  Villa  Lcmmi.  The  villa  with 
its  frescoes  was  like  some  quiet  evening 
with  opcn  windows,  when  the  music  is 
interruptcd  by  conversation ;  and  when 
the  sough  of  the  trees  and  the  chirping 
of  thc  crickcts  outside,  the  noise  of  the 
children  on  the  stairs  within,  kecps  up  a 
sense  that  besidcs  art  nature  exists  and 
life  goes  on.     Of  course  such  matters  are 
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often  purely  economical :  a  man  cannot 
be  expected  to  forego  many  thousands 
of  francs  for  the  sake  of  the  superior 
artistic  pleasure  of  a  very  few  strangers, 
nor  can  a  nation  be  expected  to  be  so 
civilized  as  to  prefer  possessing  frescoes 
among  exquisite  surroundings  hundreds  of 
miles  off,  to  possessing  those  same  frescoes 
among  arid  surroundings  v/ithin  a  few 
yards.  No  one  can  blame  the  owner  of 
Villa  Lemmi  for  selllng  his  frescoes,  nor 
the  French  Government  for  buying  them, 
But  those  should  be  blamed  to  whom  the 
kind  of  action  typified  by  this  Villa 
Lemmi  business  is  a  matter  of  great  pride 
and  self-congratulation,  a  sort  of  triumph 
of  civilization :  the  daily  increasing  class 
of  people  who  care  for  art,  but  who  see 
nevertheless  in  any  statue  or  picture  still 
unmolested  in  its  original  church  villa, 
merely  a  sort  of  huge  assthetic  specimen, 
which  must  be  immediately  uprooted  or  run 
through  with  a  pin,  that  it    may   as    soon 
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as  possible  enrich  some  artistic  herbarium, 
or  collection  of  dead  butterflies. 

Meanvvhile  the  little  villa  near  Careggi 
looks  as  if  nothing  more  wonderful  or 
important  than  thj  reaping  of  the  corn, 
the  bleaching  of  the  wheat,  the  birth  of 
an  additional  calf  or  farmer's  brat,  had 
taken  place  since  this  tinie  last  year.  The 
red  cart  is  drawn  up  outside  the  old  gate 
with  its  stone  escutcheon,  while  the  vege- 
tables  from  the  garden  or  the  barrels  from 
the  vincyard  on  the  hillside  are  being  piled 
into  it ;  and  the  row  of  bells  on  thc 
horse's  brass-studded  harness  jingle  as  he 
shakes  his  fly-worried  head  ;  the  cows  are 
still  being  milked  in  the  dark  stable  by 
the  pale-green  mulberry-tree ;  the  vines 
still  pruned  on  the  spalier  along  the 
blackened  wall ;  the  roscs  still  blow,  and 
shed  their  pink  petals  on  the  strawberry 
beds  all  round  the  house ;  the  brass  pitcher 
still  goes  up  and  down  on  its  wire  through 
the   lichen-stained,    cloistered   court ;    the 
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peasant  chlldren  still  swlng  between  the 
columns ;  the  old  vllla,  wlth  Its  square 
tower  opened  into  a  pillared  loggia,  looks 
just  the  same  among  the  green  cornfields 
and  dark  cypresses,  agalnst  its  background 
of  oHve-grey  hills.  The  same  as  it  dld 
last  year ;  the  same,  most  Hkely,  as  It  did 
four  hundred  years  ago,  It  has  lost  its 
frescoes ;  but,  for  all  the  greatness  of 
Botticelli,  it  has  lost  less  than  have  lost 
those  poor,  hustled,  jostled  paintings, 
expatriated,  exiled  on  to  that  Louvre  stair- 
case.  And,  though  it  be  quite  forgotten 
and  neglected  henceforward,  the  Villa 
Lemmi  has  lost  less  than  have  we,  good, 
self-satisfied  people,  in  losing  the  sense 
that  a  painting  is  better  in  a  farmhouse 
where  it  can  be  enjoyed,  than  in  the  most 
superb  gallery  where  it  will  be  over- 
looked. 
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A  POLiTE  editor  has  recently  sent  me, 
m  recognition  of  certain  studies  I  once 
made  of  Italian  eighteenth-century  things, 
a  copy  of  a  fine  new  edition  of  the  com- 
plete  fairy  plays  of  Carlo  Gozzi.  I  feel 
flattered,  and  greatly  obliged.  But  I  feel 
also  within  myself  an  odd,  mixed  feeling, 
half  pleasurable,  half  sad,  as  if  an  old  play- 
fellow  had  suddenly  thought  of  presenting 
me  with  some  particular  sweet  or  some 
particular  toy  for  which  I  may  have  had 
a  passion  —  now  long  forgotten  —  in  my 
childhood.  Most  children — at  least,  I  wish 
to  beheve  it  —  are  consumed  by  violent 
passions  less  material  than  those  which  are 
satisfied  at  the  pastrycook's  or  the  fruit-stall. 
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Passlons,  strong,  ideal,  all-absorblng,  such 
as  can  exlst,  perhaps,  only  when  our  fancy 
has  not  yet  been  messed  and  muddled  away 
over  realitics ;  and  is  able  to  spread  its 
wings  freely,  unconscious  of  the  frontier 
of  the  possible  and  the  impossible.  At 
that  time  of  life  we  are  probably  already 
in  possession  of  whatever  reasoning  power 
and  passion  we  may  ever  possess  ;  what  is 
missing  is  merely  experience.  We  are  like 
people  born  blind,  and  whom  an  operation 
has  suddenly  given — I  cannot  say  restored 
to — sight :  we  see  things  and  their  quali- 
ties,  colours  and  shapes  ;  but  we  do  not 
perceive,  we  do  not  yet  feel,  the  propor- 
tions  and  the  distances  that  exist  between 
thcm.  The  moon  is  up  there  in  thc 
heavens :  big,  round,  white,  bright ;  and 
we  put  out  our  hand  to  snatch  it.  We  see 
things  without  the  intellcctual  connection 
furnishcd  by  experience ;  but  as  we  are 
fully  possessed  of  logic  and  imagination, 
we  weave  round  everything  a  mystic  nct- 
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work  of  unreal  relatlons — half  understood, 
mysterious,  which  has  the  strange  sparkle 
of  those  thinnest  of  all  cobvvebs,  called,  in 
France,  threads  of  the  Virgin,  that  are 
stretched,  Intangible,  white,  flamlng  with 
dew  diamonds,  on  every  hedge  in  early 
autumn.  It  is  at  this  moment  of  our  life 
that  we  experience  those  imaglnative  pas- 
sions,  inexplicable,  dumb,  almost  tragically 
serious,  for  some  historic  personage,  at 
whose  very  name  we  redden  or  shed  tears  ; 
for  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  they 
exist  in  the  novels  of  Scott,  of  Ainsworth, 
and  G.  P.  R.  James ;  for  the  Indians  of 
Chateaubriand,  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
Aymard.  Passions,  all  these,  which  we 
conceal  from  all  grown-up  folk,  because 
we  know  they  would  make  fun  of  them  ; 
and  we  feel  that,  in  this  case,  making  fun 
would  be  somethlng  like  sacrilege. 

To    me,    who   had    remalned,    like    the 
Prince  Parzival  of  Wolfram  and  of  Wag- 
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ncr,  a  child  and  an  idiot  long  after  the 
lcgitimate  period,  thcrc  came,  after  thc 
usual  passions  for  Joan  of  Arc  and  Marie 
Antoinctte,  after  thc  more  fervid  passion 
for  thc  Natchcz,  the  Sioux,  and  especially 
the  inconvenient  and  entrancing  Mohicans 
—  a  passion,  bc  it  said,  which  made  me 
walk  along  the  beach  looking  pathetically 
in  tlie  direction  where  America  probably 
lies  or  swims  — after  all  these  childish  pas- 
sions,  there  came  then  to  me  an  unaccount- 
able  passlon  for  the  people  and  things  of 
the  eighteenth  cenlury,  and  more  particu- 
larly  of  the  eightcenth  century  in  Italy. 
How  it  arose  would  bc  difficult  to  explain  ; 
perhaps  mainly  from  the  delight  which  I  rc- 
ceived  from  the  melodies  of  Mozart  and 
Gluck,  picked  out  with  three  fingers  on 
thc  piano.  I  followed  those  sounds ;  I 
pursued  thcm,  and  I  found  myself  in  thc 
midst  of  the  Italian  eighteenth  century. 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian 
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eighteenth  century.  I  have  selected  that 
form  of  words  with  the  intention  of  your 
taking  it  literally.  I  really  did  iind  my 
way  into  that  period,  and  really  did  live  in 
it ;  for  I  began  to  see  only  the  things  be- 
longing  thereunto ;  and  I  had  little  or 
no  connection  with  anything  else.  The 
eighteenth  century  existed  for  me  as  a 
reality,  surrounded  by  faint  and  fluctuat- 
ing  shadows,  vvhich  shadows  were  simply 
the  present.  Things  presented  them- 
selves  to  me  only  from  their  eighteenth- 
ccntury  side,  real  or — very  often — imag- 
inary.  I  meditated  over  such  houses  as 
had  probably  been  built  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  or,  if  ihey  were  visibly  older,  I 
directed  my  attention  upon  such  portions 
of  their  existence  as  lay  in  that  time;  I 
didn't  care  a  pin  about  the  Renaissance, 
or  Antiquity,  or  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
Rome — the  scene  of  all  this — my  particular 
predilection  was  the  little  shell  -  shaped 
square  of  Sant'  Ignazio,  where  the  semi- 
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circle  of  houscs,  each  with  its  plaster  laurel- 
branch  and  shell,  its  little  balconies  of 
twisted  iron,  seems  arranged  as  a  back- 
ground  for  a  comedy  by  Goldoni. 

Bchind  our  housc,  under  the  wall  of  the 
Pincian,  there  were  still  the  ruins  of  the 
old  AHberti  Theatre ;  and  many  are  the 
half-hours  I  spent  lcaning  on  the  kitchen 
balcony  and  dreaming  of  the  songs  of  Per- 
gohsi  and  Paisiello  which  had  once  soundcd 
among  the  broken  and  burnt-out  walls  of 
that  famous  theatre  ;  songs  which  I  nearly 
succeeded  in  hearing,  accompanied  by  thc 
creaking  of  the  bucket  journeying  along  its 
iron  wire,  the  final  plop  when  it  dived  into 
the  well,  the  screams  of  the  children  playing 
in  the  garden,  and  the  snatches  of  song  of 
the  maids  washing  up  the  dishes. 

And  then  in  spring,  wandering  under  the 
huge  ilexes,  or  on  thc  anemone-starred  grass 
of  the  majestic  Roman  villas,  I  would  think 
of  the  rows  of  gilded  coaches  that  used  to 
draw   up  before   thc   little  palace,    of  the 
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companles  of  ladies  and  cavaliers,  in  powder 
and  patches,  who  had  once  formed  bright 
spots  of  colour  on  the  blackness  of  the 
avenues.  Or,  if  the  sometliing  so  supremely 
spring-like,  thesomething  in  those  flowering 
pastures  beneath  the  pines  and  the  bay- 
trees  that  inevitably  suggests  Proserpine 
and  the  valley  of  Enna,  brought  up  to  my 
mind  more  pastoral  images,  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  were  always  little  figures 
of  Dresden  china  with  embroidered  waist- 
coat  and  andrienne. 

I  began  to  study  that  period — to  read 
the  books,  even  the  newspapers,  of  the 
last  century,  which  seemed  to  me  full  of 
actuality.  The  dingy  bookstalls,  the  rows 
of  useless  and  dirty  old  books  exhibited  for 
sale  along  the  walls  of  palaces  and  churches, 
had  for  me  a  magical  attraction.  I  became, 
I  may  boast,  a  remarkably  well-educated 
young  person  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  perfectly   up  to  all   the  last  new 
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things  of  that  time,  and  ablc  to  cut  a  very 
pretty  figurc,  discussing  cncyclopcdism,  rival 
composers  and  singers,  nay,  even  pcrsonal 
tittlc-tattlc,  in  thc  salon  of  somc  Arcadian 
muse. 

But  I  was  not  satisficd  with  rcading.  I 
should  have  liked  to  see,  to  hear;  if  not 
directly,  at  lcast  through  thc  mcdiumship 
of  some  one  who  had  seen  and  hcard  the 
things  of  those  days.  There  was  in  mc 
a  vague  hope  of  bcing  ablc  to  come  nearer 
to  that  century,  of  finding,  in  some  mystic 
way  and  mystic  plncc,  a  hidden  corner 
thereof  I  was  trcmendously  intcrested  in 
very  old  pcoplc,  hoping  that  thcy  might 
bring  mc  into  contact  with  the  days  of  thcir 
childhood ;  for  I  forgot  all  that  immcnsc 
sca  of  ninetcenth  century  in  which  thcir 
few  Impressions  of  earlier  timcs  must  have 
got  drowncd,  or  at  lcast  discoloured ;  and 
many  disappointments  did  not  qucll  my 
ardour  in  sccking  out  these  prccious  half- 
living  rclics  of  my  bclovcd   pcriod.      The 
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dlsappomtments  were  numerous.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  delightful  when  thls 
or  that  old  creature  said,  "  When  I  was 
a  chlld  they  used  stlll  to  act  MetastasIo's 
plays  ; "  or,  "  My  father  used  to  talk  of 
thc  way  Pacchierottl  sang  at  Lucca  in 
1780"!  What  a  moment  that  was  when 
my  dear  old  slnging  master  suddenly  re- 
membered  that  he  had  heard  Cimarosa  slng 
some  of  his  own  comic  songs  ! 

My  dreams  of  a  sort  of  St.  Brandan's 
Isle,  containing  somewhat  of  the  llfe  of 
my  dear  elghteenth  century,  were,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  never  reallzed.  But  every 
now  and  then  I  came  upon  some  llttle  corner 
whence  that  century  seemed  to  have  only 
just  departed,  leaving  In  the  atmosphere 
a  faint  smell  of  musk  and  halr-powder. 

Such  a  place  was  the  little  villa  (I  fancy 
now  turned  into  a  cafd  concert  /),  surrounded 
by  a  pretty  blt  of  garden  which  had  once 
been  the  Parrhasian  Grove  of  thc  Roman 
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Academy  of  Arcadlan  Shepherds.  The 
house  was  full  of  old  portraits;  the  ne- 
glected  gardcn  was  bright  in  May  and 
June  with  flowers  sprung,  so  to  speak, 
from  thc  bulbs  and  slips  planted  in  former 
days — an  elegy  which  you  touched  with 
your  hand   and   trod   under  foot. 

Anotlicr  such  placewas  the  formerconvent 
of  San  Giacomo  Maggiore  at  Bologna,  con- 
verted  into  a  muslc  school  by  the  prefects 
of  Napoleon.  How  many  happy  hours 
have  I  not  spent  in  thosc  halls,  in  those  re- 
fectories  and  cells,  from  whose  walls  looked 
down  a  crowd  of  composers  and  singers 
and  noblc  amateurs  in  bobwigs  or  pigtails, 
doing  the  dignificd  or  the  graceful,  leaning 
on  thcir  harpsichords,  a  music-roU  in  thcir 
hands,  smirking  fatuously  at  the  forgetful 
world  !  For  mc  a  visit  to  that  place  was 
a  visit  of  ceremony  ;  I  invariably  took  a 
fresh  pair  of  glovcs.  You  could  not  present 
yourself  badly  got  up  before  all  those  dis- 
tinguished  and  delicately  dressed  people. 
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And,  of  course,  in  that  crowd  of  poets 
and  composerSj  and  singers  and  fine  ladies, 
there  was  alvvays  one  particular  person 
whom  I  worshipped,  growing  perfectly 
crimson  with  rage  every  time  that  he  or 
she  was  lightly  spoken  of  in  some  old 
memoir  or  letter.  1  knew  them  very  well, 
these  delightful  objects  of  my  adoration, 
but  only  from  a  distance,  on  account  of 
the  excessive  respect  and  admiration,  which 
made  me  as  timid  as  a  half-fledged  boy 
coming  for  the  first  time  into  a  drawing- 
room  full  of  ladies. 


The  result  of  all  this  fantasticating,  cf 
this  unconsciously  acted  romance,  was 
naturally  enough  a  real  and  genuine  ro- 
mance,  I  mean  a  romance  on  paper.  I 
conceived  a  grand  historico-musical  novel, 
on  the  model  of  Consueloy  but  only  far,  far 
more  beautiful  and  interesting.  There  was 
to  be  a  little  German  Court  of  the  earlv 
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eighteenth  ccntury,  a  crazy  Elector,  a 
philanthropic  and  despotic  minister,  a  per- 
fidious  favourite  dwarf,  some  delightful 
ladies,  and  an  Italian  singer,  the  hero  and 
Deiis  ex  machind  of  the  whole :  a  perfcct 
eighteenth-century  ideal  of  the  Telcmaque, 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  Re  Pastore 
sort.  Round  these  persons  moved  a 
crowd  of  politicians,  of  philosophers,  of 
poets,  and  of  villains,  ail  of  whom  dis- 
cussed  during  chapters  and  chapters  the 
"  Theory  of  Sensations "  of  Locke  and 
Helvetius,  thc  musical  reforms  of  Gluck, 
the  "Contrat  Social  "  of  Rousseau ;  subjccts 
that  in  myeyes  were  palpitating  with  activity. 
This  novel  was  my  companion  during 
several  years — my  companion,  be  it  under- 
stood,  only  in  my  own  head.  I  wrote 
little  of  it,  and  with  cxtreme  slowness, 
perpetually  adding  and  altering.  There 
was  no  hurry.  All  my  life  was  before 
me  whcrein  to  writc  this  masterpiece ;  and 
it   would   bc  a  wcll-employed  lifc.     Why 
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begln  at  once  ?     Was  there  not  plenty  of 
tinie  ? 

Thus  I  argued.  But  there  was  a  possl- 
bility  which  had  not  entered  Into  my  calcu- 
lations.  A  horrible  posslbility  !  to  whlch 
I  can  barely  bring  myself  to  allude ;  a 
possiblHty  the  thought  of  whlch  would 
have  bcen  a  profanatlon.  The  possibility 
that,  as  time  went  by,  I  might  .  .  .  No. 
The  thought  never  dawned  in  my  mind. 
I  remalned  perfcctly  loyal.  I  continued  to 
beheve  most  slncerely  in  my  eighteenth- 
century  novel,  and  my  duty  of  writing  it. 
But  somehow,  I  cannot  tell  how,  it  so 
happened  that  1  began  Httle  by  little  to 
take  an  Interest  also  In  things  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  persevered  in  my  rococo  studies,  but  to 
them  I  gradually  added  others,  studies,  for 
instance,  of  the  art  of  Antlquity  and  the 
Renalssance. 

And    gradually,    insldlously,    I    became 
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absorbcd  iii  them.  I  went  on  thinklng 
about  the  cighteenth  century,  but  no  longcr 
in  the  same  way.  I  determined  to  write  a 
book  about  it,  but  the  book  was  no  longcr 
that  flimous  novel.  It  bccame  necessary 
to  explain  to  the  world  that  this  despised 
eighteenth  century  was  most  important  in 
the  history  of  art ;  that,  in  the  domain  of 
music  and  the  drama,  it  takes  rank  among 
the  great  artistic  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  along  with  thc  times  of  Pcricles 
and  of  Leo  X. 

Periclcs  ;  Leo  X. ;  history  of  art ;  artistic 
periods !  how  little  did  I  understand  at  that 
moment  thc  meaning  of  all  this  sudden 
cruption  of  philosophical  and  historical 
Mcgclian  vcrbiage  !  I  rcally  imagincd  that 
I  lovcd  the  cightccnth  century  as  much  as 
cver.  Alas,  ali  this  phrascology  of  modern 
criticism  significd  that  my  much  -  lovcd 
ccntury  had  ccascd  to  bc  alive,  that  it  had 
becomc,  in  my  eyes,  a  mere  corpsc,  and 
that  I  was  preparing  to  dissect  it !     It  sig- 
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nified  that  I  lookcd  at  it  no  longer  froni 
within,  but  from  without ;  that  in  issuing 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  I  had  emerged 
also  out  of  childhood ;  that  the  days  of 
great  imaginative  passions,  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Sioux  and  Mohi- 
cans,  were  gone  by  for  ever. 


PROSAIC    MUSIC    AND    POETIC 
MUSIC. 
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'"T^HE  blaring  triimpcts  of  thc  Prologue 
in  Heavcn,  the  thundcring  hymns  of 
the  EpiloguCj  wcre  still  shrilling  and  rumb- 
]ing  in  my  ears,  like  the  echoes  of  a  distant 
storm ;  my  fancy  was  crowdcd  with  all 
that  phantasmagoric  jumble  and  jostle  of 
mcdiasvcjl  and  antique  things,  Faustus, 
Helen,  the  devil,  the  witches,  the  sirens 
and  oreads,  of  Boito's  Mefistofele ;  when  I 
went  to  hear  for  the  second  time  an  opera 
I  ani  very  fond  of,  the  Matrimonio  Segreto, 
To  hear  within  forty-eight  hours  an  opera 
by  Boito  and  an  opera  of  Cimarosa's,  is  an 
sesthetic  experience  such  as    prcsents  itself 
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rarely.  It  mcans  a  mccting  ot  incongruous 
and  hostile  things,  rathcr  lihe  that  vcry 
adventure  of  I)r.  Faustus  and  Helen  of 
Troy,  of  vvhom  \ve  have  becn  speaking. 

'Tis  a  fantastic  expcrience,  this  mecting 
of  thc  arch-modcrn  with  the  old-fashioncd, 
oF  an  art  Htcrally  of  thc  futurc,  sceking  for 
new  horizons  and  countries  uncxplorcd,  and 
an  art  which  might  he  callcd  of  the  more 
than  past — fitting  into  some  verbal  conju- 
gation  which  mcans  "  a  thing  that  has  been 
and  nevcr  will  be  again,"  unknown  to  our 
miserable  grammars.  A  fantastic  expcri- 
cnce  in  itself,  and  onc  which  rcsults  rather 
in  disconnected  bizarre  impressions,  than  in 
such  critical  theories  as  are  manufactured 
with  ruler  and  compasscs.  You  arc  thcrc- 
fore  rcqucstcd  to  cxpcct  in  the  following 
rcmarks  neither  logical  sequence  nor 
itsthetic  principlcs.  Should  you  persist  in 
so  doing,  you  would  bc  disappointed,  like 
thosc  friends  of  MofTman^s  crazy  KapclU 
meistcr  Krcislcr,  who,  having  droppcd  the 
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snuffers  into  his  plano  and  broken  the 
principal  strings,  had  the  happy  thought 
of  describing  in  vvords  the  things  he  had 
intended  to  suggest  with  his  notcs. 


That  blast  of  the  seven  trumpets,  those 
strange  shivered  chords,  the  earthquake 
rumble  of  all  that  orchestra,  and  the  an- 
them  which  issaes  out  of  it  all,  strong  and 
placid  like  a  rift  of  blue  sky  when  the 
clouds  have  been  torn  asunder  after  the 
blackness  of  the  storm  ;  this  cosniic  or 
seraphic  drama,  fittcr  for  Dante  than  for 
Goethe,  goes  to  my  brain  as  goes  only  one 
other  thing — a  fragment  of  a  psalm  by 
Benedetto  Marcello,  poet  and  composer, 
imaginative  and  aristocratically  eclectic  artist, 
artistic  ancestor  of  Arrigo  Boito. 

Then  there  is  that  serenade,  that  invoca- 

tion  of  the  siren,  which  we  must  imagine 

those  two  dem.i-goddcsses  singing,  not  as 

on  the  stage  (for  the  stage  is  the  death  of 

8* 
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all  poetic  conceptions),  stupidly  standing 
before  thc  footlights,  but  wandering  with 
interlaced  hands  through  some  island  gar- 
den,  somc  orchard  inundated  by  the  moon, 
and  surrounded  by  the  misty  moonlit  sea  ; 
the  trcmulousness  of  the  moonlight,  the 
throb  of  the  sea,  the  thriil  of  thc  hiddcn 
insects,  the  alternate  slumbering  and 
awakening  of  thc  wandcrcr's  fancy,  all 
contained  in  that  duet.  But  therc  is  some- 
thing  more  beautiful  stili  and  more  fasci- 
nating.  I  mcan  that  duet  in  the  prison  be- 
tween  Faust  and  the  poor  crazy  Margaret, 
that  tranquil  wavelike  swaying  upon  thosc 
two  or  threc  notes,  which  widens  like  the 
circles  in  the  water,  from  one  modulation 
gcntly  to  the  other,  while  the  words  dc- 
scribe,  what  thc  music  secms  to  give,  the 
hipping  of  the  tide  on  that  shorc  untrodden 
by  all  carthly  cares. 

Poetic  music  this,  suggcstivc ;  and  which, 
besidcs  its  own  bcauty,  scems  to  give  us 
something  morc,  and  more  cxquisite  than 
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itsclf.     No ;  not  morc  exquislte,  but  more 
subtle  and  elusory. 

***** 
The  long  and  the  short  of  the  mattcr,  in 
all  that  confusion  of  the  Mairimonio  Segreto, 
is  simply  thfs,  that  an  old  noodle,  who  is 
also  as  deaf  as  a  post,  wants  to  marry  his 
daughter,  already  secretly  married  to  the 
shop-boy,  to  an  English  nobleman  called 
Milordo  Robinson,  an  extraordlnary  grass- 
hopper  bcing  with  green  coat-tnils  down  to 
his  heels,  and  a  starched  necktie  up  to  his 
eyes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
counter-jumping  young  hero  is  belng  made 
red-hot  love  to  by  the  sister  of  his  em- 
ployer,  a  toothless  and  sentimental  Tabitha. 
Hence  endless  mistakcs  and  misunderstand- 
IngSjwIth  consequent  tremendous  bickcrlngs, 
rages,  blows,  laughter,  feminine  shriHnesscs 
and  mascuhne  bellowlngs.  As  to  the  poetlc 
element,  It  enters  Into  the  business  to  much 
the  same  extent  as  it  wouid  In  reahty — that 
is    to  say,  not   at   all.     And  here  I  may 
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parenthetlcally  remark,  that  in  the  way  of 
poeiic  suggestivencsSy  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  distilled  by  our  moJcrn  brains  on  con- 
tact  with  the  past,  therc  is  not  much  to 
be  squeezed  out  of  thc  good  folk  of  thc 
cightcenth  century. 

And  yet  .  .  .  while  I  watch  these 
domestic  battles  of  a  respectable  shop- 
keeper's  household  of  the  year  1792  :  this 
love-making  of  what  looks  like  an  abigail 
in  striped  skirt  and  coloured  apron,  and  a 
footman  in  topboots  and  a  pigtail  ;  all  this 
while  I  fcel  something  moving  about  in  my 
fancy,  which  something  or  other  is  not 
prose,  is  not  caricature ;  nay,  which  is, 
putting  it  quite  plainly,  poetry.  No ;  I 
was  wrong.  It  is  not  poetry,  it  is  music. 
Countcr-jumping  Adonis  of  a  PaoHno, 
hcro  of  measuring  staff  and  scissors;  Caro- 
lina,  vulgar  littlc  shopkeeper's  daughter — 
some  curious  metamorphose  seems  to  be 
at  work  upon  you.  In  that  famous  air, 
"  Bcfore  Aurora  appcars  in  the  heavens  " 
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(no  more  is  sald  about  Aurora,  but  instead, 
a  great  deal  about  travelling  carriages, 
whips,  postillions),  and  in  that  duet  where, 
with  the  tallow  candle  in  one  hand  and  the 
shabby  portmanteau  in  the  othcr,  the 
young  people  prepare  to  sHp  out  of  the 
paternal  house ;  in  these,  and  in  ever  so 
many  melodies  and  fragments  of  melody, 
there  is  something  undefinable,  something, 
strange  to  say,  which  makes  the  same  im- 
pression  as  those  phantasmagoric  visions  of 
Mefistofele ;  something  that  at  bottom, 
is  of  identical  natural,  something  we  call 
music,  and  feel  incHned  to  call  poetry. 
***** 
It  really  does  seem  at  times  as  if  therc 
existed  between  us  and  the  men  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  a  perfect  abyss ;  one 
wonders  whether  the  series  of  human  Hves 
has  really  been  uninterrupted,  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  aH  matters  imagina- 
tive ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  those 
amiable  great-grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
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mothers  were  possessed  of  little  poetic 
fancy,  or  if  thcy  had  it,  contrived  to  put  it 
SLiccessfully  undcr  a  bushel.  This  reflcc- 
tion  has  ariscn  in  my  mind  from  a  compari- 
son  bctween  the  subjcct  of  to-night's  opera, 
the  Matrimonio  Segreto,  and  the  opera  of 
two  days  sincc,  namely  Mefistofele. 

Yes,  you  will  answer,  but  is  not  one  of 
thcsc  comic  and  thc  othcr  serious  ?  Quitc 
truc,  but  this  makes  no  difference.  A  comic 
piece  can  havc  as  much  poetry  in  it  as  a 
scrious  one  (all  Shakcspeare's  com.edics,  and 
Mussct's,  are  thcre  to  prove  it) ;  and  the 
eighteenth  century  was  equally  flat  and  un- 
imaginative  in  both  stylcs.  Nay,  it  is  odd 
that  the  most  imnginativc  subjcct  that  evcr 
fcll  into  the  hands  of  an  cightcenth  ccntury 
composer,  happcncd  to  bc  that  of  a  comic 
opcra,  Don  Giovamiiy  a  tragi-comcdy  of 
savage  and  fantastic  Spanish  comicality,  rc- 
duccd  to  uttcr  prose  first  by  Moliere,  thcn 
by  Gobloni,and  finally  by  Mozart's  libretto 
writcr,  D'Apontc. 
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In  short,  I  defy  any  one  to  show  me  an 
opera  libretto  of  thi;  eighteenth  century 
which  is  imaginative  in  the  same  sense  as 
Mefislofele.  Metastasio's  opera  librettos 
have  a  poetic  quality,  dramatic  interest, 
pathos,  cven  grandeur ;  but  they  have 
nothing  imaginative,  although  he  hunted  for 
subjects  not  merely  in  Plutarch  and  Hero- 
dotus  (whose  names  he  always  put  at  the 
end  of  the  '^irgumentj^learnedlycontracted, 
with  those  of  Sanchoniathon,  Berosus, 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  hke  Dr.  Primrose's 
friend,  lest  any  one  shoulJ  think  he  did  not 
work  sufficiently  hard  for  his  salary  of 
Court  Poet),  not  merely  in  Plutarch  and 
Herodotus,  but  also  in  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gluck  and  his  librettist 
Calsabigi,  both  of  them  furious  reformers, 
pre-Wagnerian  Wagnerists,  were  never 
struck  with  the  idea,  which  every  fifth-rate 
composer  would  have  to-day,  of  using  up 
in  their  opera  the  barbaric,  fantastic,  and 
grucsomely  imaginative  element  contained  in 
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thc  massacrc  of  Orphcus  by  thc  frantlc 
Maenads.  Orpheus  and  Eurydicc  arc  sent 
homc  quietly,  at  the  cnd  of  the  third  act, 
likc  a  ncwly-married  couple  rcturning 
from  thcir  honcymoon. 

All  those  good  composers  of  the  cigh- 
tcenth  century,  from  Carissimi,  thcir  pre- 
cursor,  to  Rossini  th^ir  latcst  rcprcsentative, 
manufacturcd  thcir  music  as  other  mcn 
manufacture  soap  or  cloth  (and  much  in 
the  same  way,  I  may  add,  as  wcre  manu- 
factutcd  also  the  cathcdrals  of  the  Middlc 
Ages  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Renaissance), 
at  so  much  a  day.  Sometimes  they  put  into 
the  busincss  more  conscicnce  or  more  genius, 
and  somctimcs  lcss ;  but  thcy  worked  on, 
all  of  thcm,  in  thc  same  happy  unconscious- 
ncss  of  any  imaginativc  suggcstivcncss.  And 
whcn  thc  public  or  the  managcr  wishcd  it, 
these  grcat  masters  of  delicate  melody,  of 
magistcrial  countcrpoint  (at  lcast  in  thcir 
sacrcd  music),  wcrc  quite  plcascd  to  sct 
afrcsh,  oncc,  twicc,  or  cvcn  thrcc  times,  the 
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same  libretto,  the  same  words,  as  they  were 
quite  wilHng  (except  for  natural  human 
laziness)  also  to  overhaul  or  exchange  the 
music  written  specially  for  some  situation, 
because  It  did  not  suit  their  singers  to  sing 
those  particular  pieces. 

What  an  abyss  between  a  man  like  Boito 
and  these  musical  bricklaycrs,  tailors,  cob- 
blers  of  the  last  century !  Nevertheless, 
we  must  believe  Hegel,  a  sort  of  Council 
of  Trent  in  all  aesthetic  matters,  and  who 
taught,  what  all  professors  of  aesthetics 
are  bound  to  teach,  namely,  that  music  is 
the  romantic  art  above  all  others,  that  is  to 
say  the  art  where  the  concern  for  the  sub- 
ject,  for  the  poetical  suggestion,  for  what 
the  Germans  call  Inhalty  entirely  lords  it  ovcr 
anyconcern  for  the  mere  form. 

*  *  vr;  *  * 

"Canta  Sirena  —  Canta  Sirena"  —  this 
tune  of  Mejistofeky  knocking  about  in  my 
memory,  suddenly  comes  in  collision  with 
the   theme   of    the    sccond   finale   of    thc 
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Matriomonio  Segreto.  This  is  indecd  poetic 
and  SLiggestivc  art,  romautic  art,  this  of 
Boito's.  After  all,  Hcgel  doubtless  knew 
what  hc  was  talking  about.  Poetic,  ro- 
mantic,suggestivc  —  Butsuggcstive  of  what? 
Of  thc  siren,  to  be  surc,  and  the  fuil  moon. 
But,  aftcr  all,  where  is  thc  siren  ?  where  is 
the  full  moon  ?  In  thc  words.  As  to  thc 
music,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in 
what  particular  arrangement  of  notcs  thcrc 
is  any  allusion  to  a  sircn  or  a  full  moon  ;  in- 
deed  it  might  bc  hard  to  convcy  either  of 
thesc  two  itcms  to  the  mind  of  thc  audicncc, 
if  that  audience  happcncd  not  to  undcrstand 
thc  words, 

What  is  morc  is  that  I  havc  a  similar 
difficulty  in  finding  in  thc  arrangcmcnt  of 
notes  which  constitutcs  thc  sccond  finale  of 
the  Matrimonio  Segreto  any  indication  of  thc 
marriage  of  a  shop-boy  and  a  shop-kecper's 
daughtcr,  and  of  thcir  conscqucnt  flight 
down  the  paternal  stairs  with  a  tallow  candlc 
in  onc  handand  a  portmantcau  in  theother; 
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stlll  less  any  indlcation  of  the  presence 
of  papa,  snoring  unsuspectlngly  in  bcd. 
Nay,  if  some  poet  of  my  acquaintance 
would  only  be  so  obliglng  as  to  fit  a  couple 
of  verses  about  slrens  and  full  moons  to  the 
tune  of  this  duet,  I  really  see  no  reason 
why  .  .  .  No.  The  thought  Is  odious. 
No  self-respecting  creature  could  assert  that 
these  notes,  associated  during  ninety  years 
wlth  the  dlfficultles  of  a  shop-boy  and  a 
shop-keeper's  daughter,  with  the  tallovv 
candle,  the  portmanteau,  and  the  snoring  of 
papa  Gcronimo,  mlght,  if  only  you  clapped 
on  a  few  verses  about  the  slren  and  thc 
full  moon,  serve  equally  in  evoking  the 
vision  of  that  June  moonlight  when  Helen  of 
Troy  and  her  women.  moonbeams  vaguely 
humanlzed,  wander  about  among  the  Cen- 
taurs  and  Sphinxes,  the  Dryads  and  Nerelds 
of  the  classic  Walpurgls  night. 

-*  *  *  *  * 

In  that  case,  wherein  consists  the  poetry  .? 
Wherein  lies  that  something  Ideal  and  super- 
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natural  which  wc  fcel  iii  Boito's  opera,  if 
that  phantasniagoric  vision  of  Heaven  and 
Hell,  of  Antiquity  and  thc  MidJlc  Ages, 
is  not  evokcd  by  thc  music,  but  by  thc 
words  ?  Whcrein  consists  the  poetry  ? 
Thc  poctry  of  this  opera,  which  trcats  of 
nccromanccrs  and  angcls  and  sirens,  lies 
simply,  to  my  mind,  in  thc  something 
wherein  lics  also  thc  poctry  of  that  other 
opcra,  dealing  with  dcaf  papas,  flirtatious 
old  spinsters,  shop-boys,  and  runaway  mar- 
riages :  in  a  vcry  prosaic  circumstance — the 
fact  that  the  music  is  beautiful. 

Aftcr  which  vcry  unpoetical  and  cxces- 
slvely  u!iphilosophical  remark,  I  had  better 
banish  from  my  mind  thc  melodies  both  of 
Boito  and  of  Cimarosa,  and  take  down 
that  voUime  of  "  Vorlcsungcn  iibcr  dic 
i^sthetik,"  in  which  Hegel  dcmonstratcs  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  music  is 
the  art  whcrc  conccrn  for  thc  form  is  most 
complctcly  subordinatcd  to  conccrn  for  thc 
subjcct. 
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T^  AisE  up  and  hollow  out  your  tvvo 
-^-^  hands,  so  as  to  exclude  from  your 
eyes  all  the  vague,  flickering  shadows ; 
SD  as  to  concentrate  what  littlc  light  you 
can  upon  that  luckless  unlit  fresco  over 
ihe  prison  cell  window  of  the  Signature 
Room  of  the  Vatican.  At  first  we  can  sce 
scarcely  anything  except  the  spots  of  hght 
dancing  before  our  eyes ;  but  gradually  the 
black  wall  seems  to  scoop  itself  out,  to 
deepen,  till  the  mass  of  blurs  take  shape, 
and  becomes  the  ghost-haunted  slopes  of 
Parnassus.  Vaguely  still,  and  for  ever 
sucked  back  into  the  darkness,  flickersforth 
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the  company  of  pocts  :  bcardcd,  regal  mcn, 
with  fillctcd,  gcm-like  heads,  and  robed 
youths  vvith  laurel  wrcaths  m  thcir  long 
hair  ;  and  the  Muses  scatcd  with  lyre  and 
flute,  in  gowns  of  white  and  grccn  and 
tawny  rcd ;  aiid  gHmmcring  white  iii  thc 
midst  of  all,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
beneath  the  straight-stcmmed  laurels,  with 
the  streams  bubbiing  and  the  flowcrs  open- 
ing  between  his  naked  fcet,  King  Apollo, 
seatcd  with  his  bow  in  his  hand  and  his 
fiddle  against  his  cheek.  We  look,  and 
laugh,  and  ask  ourselves  why  in  the  world 
Raphael  should  have  chosen  topaint  Apollo 
as  a  fiddlcr  ?  Why  indced  ?  Wel),  I  havc 
a  notion  that  I  can  cxplain  to  you  why 
Raphacl  paintcd  Apollo  as  a  fiddlcr,  and  I 
will  try  and  cxpound  my  idea  ;  but  on  one 
condition,  that  aftcrwards,  in  return,  we 
shall  do  our  bcst  to  cxplain  why,  Apollo 
having  been  paintcd  as  a  fiddlcr,  that  cir- 
cumstance  should  have  made  you  laugh. 
Why   Raphacl  painted  Apollo  playing, 
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not  upon  lyre  or  cithara,  or  any  other 
imaglnable  antique  instrument,  but  upon  a 
fiddle — upon,  of  all  thlngs,  the  most 
modern,  unantique  of  instruments,  an 
instrument  born  of  the  Mlddle  Ages,  and 
raised  to  importance  only  in  RaphaeFs  own 
time — thls  is  a  question  whlch  has  exerclsed 
the  ingenuity  of  a  varlety  of  ingenlous 
persons.  Some  h-ave  supposed  that  Raphael 
wished  to  indicate  that  Apollo  was  notonly 
the  god  of  poetry,  but  of  music ;  and  that 
he  gave  him,  therefore,  in  contradistlnctlon 
to  the  lyres  and  citharas  and  psalterles, 
instruments  used  solely  to  accompany  lyrical 
dcclamation  and  thercfore  symbollcal  of 
poctry,  handled  by  the  Muses,  the  one 
instrument  which  seemed  most  purely 
musical,  most  disconnected  with  mere  verse 
rccitation — the  violin.  Others  have  ima- 
gined  that  the  fiddle  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Apollo  as  a  delicate  or  indelicate  piece 
of  favour-currying  with  some  musical 
minion,  some  viol-playing  page  of  Pope 
voL.   r.  9 
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Lco  X.  ;  pcrhaps  evcn  that  samc  lad,  wlth 
dark  vvistful  face,  and  long  straight  hair, 
vvhose  portrait  Raphael  painted,  bow  in 
hand,  dressed  in  grecn  velvet  and  fur. 
Others  have  put  forward  yet  other  explana- 
tions,  with  which  we  need  not  be  troubled. 
Explanations  of  this  sort  people  havc  fclt 
bound  to  mnke,  bccause  the  most  obvious 
cxplanation  of  ail — the  explanation  of  the 
similar  vagaries  of  Benozzo  representing 
Babylon  with  Strozzi  palaccs  and  Chincse 
pagodas,  of  Pinturicchio  painting  Ulysscs 
returning  in  thc  dress  of  a  Sienesc  man-at- 
arms  to  a  wcaving  Pcnclope  apparellcd  iikc 
thc  lady  of  any  Petrucci,  Tolomei,  or  Pic- 
colomini  of  his  day  ;  nay,  of  Ucccllo 
painting  a  chamelcon  as  a  monstcr  half 
camcl,  half  lion — the  simple  explanation  of 
bHssful  ignorancc,  cannot  go  any  Icngth  to 
cxphiin  thc  fiddling  Apollo  of  Raphael. 

I''or  Raphacl  was  of  all  men  the  least 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin  of  ignorancc. 
IIc  was,  abovc  any  artist  of  his  timc,  of 
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the  literary,  learned,  or  at  least  dllettante- 
learned,  temperament.  In  the  vague 
accounts  we  obtain  of  this  rather  pale- 
coloured  and  faintly-drawn  man  of  genius, 
almost  the  sole  strongly  marked  characteris- 
tic  is  the  noble-patron-of-learning  sort  of 
interestj  the  refined,  accomplished,  scholarly- 
gentleman  delight  in  antiquities.  It  is  true 
that  many  other  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance  had  as  great,  if  not  greater,  a  passion 
for  antiques  as  Raphael,  but  none,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  samc  reasons.  For  them 
the  antique  was  a  mere  subject  of  study. 
If  Mantegna  spent  fortunes,  and  sold  houses 
and  orchards,  in  order  to  buy  mutilated 
statues  and  battered  bas-rehefs  and  half- 
obliterated  coins  ;  it  was  that  to  the  intense, 
fantastic  master  of  Mantua  these  things 
were  as  the  ores  and  smelting-ovens  of  an 
alchemist.  It  was  that  he  sought,  in  thc 
broken,  rust-stained  marbles,  what  Leonardo 
sought  in  fanciful  geometrical  problems, 
and    Michael  Ano-elo   in  dead   limbs   and 
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flayed  bodles — a  sort  of  maglc,  omnipotent 
spell,  a  sort  of  inefFable  clixir  of  iife — thc 
secret  of  perfcct  proportion.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Raphael :  a  student  of  Tuscan 
nudities,  a  dextcrous  imitator  of  Michael 
Angelo,  he  was  yet  at  bottom  an  Umbrian, 
brcd  in  the  workshop,  the  manufactory  of 
disembodicd  yearning  saints,  of  Perugino  ; 
and  the  antique,  ahhough  hc  studicd  it  as 
he  studicd  cverything  elsc,  was  ncvcr  to 
Raphael  a  supreme  teacher  or  a  final  pro- 
blcm.  Ilis  love  for  all  things  antique,  his 
constant  alacrity  to  buy  or  have  copied  any 
ancicnt  marbles  that  came  within  reach,  his 
anxiety  for  the  prcscrvation  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Romc,  all  this  was  merely  the 
rcsult  of  a  sort  of  humanistic  tendency,  a 
sort  of  intellectual  busybodyness,  seeking 
for  a  vcnt  in  a  man  of  far  less  literary 
training  than  many  of  his  contemporary 
artists  ;  an  intcrcst,  in  short,  academic  and 
archxological,  in  antiquities  for  thcir  own 
sake,  such  as  was  sharcd  by  his  nobler  and 
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more  learned  friendsj  Bembo  and  Castig- 
lione  and  Sadoleto  and  Fedra  Inghirami, 
and  in  less  degree  by  all  the  poeticules  and 
prelatry  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  Raphael, 
therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  antique  instruments  which 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Apollo ; 
nor  to  have  bcen  ignorant  (at  least  for  any 
length  of  time)  of  the  fact  that  the  fiddle 
was  not  an  antique  instrument.  He,  who 
certainly  took  a  vast  deal  of  scholarly 
advice  for  his  Vatican  frescos,  who  must 
have  heard  whole  lectures  on  antique  philo- 
sophy  and  poetry  before  he  was  able  to 
compose  The  School  of  Athens  and  Mount 
Parnassus,  could  not  have  put  a  fiddle  into 
the  hands  of  Apollo  from  the  mere  stolid 
ignorance,  the  happy.go-lucky  indifference, 
which  made  both  Signorelli  and  an  unknown 
pupil  of  Squarcione  coolly  sketch,  the  one 
an  Apollo,  the  other  an  Orpheus,  fiddling 
away  in  the  face  of  all  archa^ology. 

If,  therefore,  an  anachronism  was  com- 
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mitted  by  Raphael,  by  the  preeminently 
archxological  painter,  it  was  ccrtainly  not 
without  a  motivc.  No,  not  exactly  a 
motive,  for  a  motive  is  self-conscious,  and 
consciously  restricted  to  one  particular  casc. 
Rather  a  habit,  unconscious  and  general, 
influencinof  in  one  case  because  it  influcnced 
in  all  cases.  Raphael  gave  a  fiddle  to 
Apollo,  not  because  the  giving  of  the  fiddle 
had  any  particular  meaning  in  his  eyes,  but 
because  the  giving  of  the  fiddle  was  conso- 
nant  with  the  manner  of  conceiving  subjects 
which  Raphael  shared  with  all  the  painters 
of  his  day ;  which  the  painters  of  his  day 
shared  with  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
RenaissaiKc;  and  which  the  mcn  and  women 
of  thc  Renaissance  shared  with  the  men 
and  womcn  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  Elizabethan  England,  of 
cvery  country  and  every  time  which  has 
possessed  a  really  grcat  and  vigorous  art — 
sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  or  music  :  thc 
habit  of  conceiving  of  all  subjects  given  to 
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the  artist  as  the  mere  material  or  pretext 
for  a  decoration,  a  show,  a  pageant ;  a 
pageant  of  sculptured  or  painted  formSj  of 
grouped  and  linked  sounds,  of  images  and 
emotions ;  a  pageant  to  pass  before  the 
mind,  ostensibly  to  tell  somc  story  or 
honour  some  person,  really  merely  to 
delight,  even  as  some  great  mystery  play, 
with  its  processions  of  richly  apparelled  and 
grandly  mounted  soldiers,  its  cavalcades  of 
mummers  and  musicians,  its  companies  of 
singing  choristers,  its  flower-wreathed  poles 
and  painted  banners  and  flaring  torches,  its 
wheeled  stages  hung  with  arras  and  cressets, 
and  peopled  with  strangely  arrayed  figures, 
may  have  passed,  to  do  honour  to  some 
prince,  or  to  enforce  some  religious  lesson, 
slowly  through  the  streets  of  a  mediaival 
city. 

To  us  such  a  conception  of  artistic  sub- 
jects  seems  far-fetched,  artificial,  nay,  almost 
impossible ;  yet  it  is  in  reahty  by  far  the 
earlier,  the  more  natural,  the  more  really 
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artistic.  The  dcsirc  for  realizing  an  already 
known  event,  for  imitating  an  already 
extant  character,  for  placing  before  the 
imagination  a  fac-similc  of  something  ex- 
isting  outsidc  it,  or  for  showing  to  the 
bodily  eyes  what  was  visible  already  to  the 
memory ;  this  desire  for  pitting  togcther 
the  artificial  and  the  natural  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  of  vcry  late  growth.  It  did  not 
exist  as  lons  as  events  and  characters 
scemed  sufficiently  interesting  from  their 
more  practical  bearing ;  as  long  as  thc  past 
was  too  activc  a  factor  in  the  present  and 
future  to  rcquirc  any  furthcr  reason  for 
rcmembrance.  It  could  not  cxist  as  long 
as  artistic  means  wcrc  fully  employed  in 
satisfying  men's  fancy  or  expressing  men's 
cravings  ;  it  could  not  cxist  as  long  as  the 
artificial  and  thc  rcal  wcrc  both  sufficicntly 
important  to  dispcnsc  with  the  intcrest  due 
to  comparison  bctwcen  them ;  nay,  such 
comparison  between  the  rcality  and  thc 
artistic  represcntation  required  a  lazy  and 
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objcctless  activlty  of  the  reason,  whlch  was 
impossible  in  a  tlme  when  the  reason,  over- 
burdened  with  practlcal  problems,  had  little 
leisure  for  play,  and  when  the  artistlc  crav- 
ino-s  and  activlties  were  too  rio-orous  to  be 
its  passive  playthings.  Above  all,  the 
purely  intellectual  reasonlng  enjoyment  of 
watching  how  far  art  will  differ  from  nature 
could  not  exist  as  long  as  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  powers  of  responding  to  the 
artistic  wants  of  mankind,  were  still  grow- 
ing  in  thelr  constant  efforts  after  the  yct 
unaccompllshed. 

Thcre  is  in  all  the  art  of  great  periods 
a  sad  absence  of  logic  ;  at  least  of  the  logic 
which  we  expect.  Mere  chronicle  and 
mere  portraiture  put  aside,  the  exposition 
of  an  event  or  of  a  character  is  generally 
embedded  in  a  perfect  arabesque  of  poetical 
or  pictorial  digressions.  In  a  play,  vvhich 
is,  after  all,  only  the  imitation  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  we  suppose  any  given  events 
to  have  taken  place,  there  is  in  Antiquity 

9* 
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a  series  of  muslcal  and  lyrical  Interruptions, 
a  series  of  odes  upon  extremely  indifferent 
subjects  sung  at  thc  most  critical  moments 
by  people  who  would  either  not  be  present, 
or  be  thinking  of  anything  rather  than 
choruses ;  there  is  in  the  Elizabcthan 
period  a  constant  arabesquing  ofF  into  most 
eh\borate  lyrical  imagery,  of  digressing  into 
complete  chapters  of  philosophy  ;  all  things 
which  we  disregard  from  a  sort  of  inherited 
familiarity  with  the  style,  but  which  would 
astonish  us  greatly  if  we  had  never  before 
read  anything  lilce  "  Prometheus  Bound  " 
or  '^  Macbeth  ' ;  astonish  and  shock  us  as 
much  as  some  intelligent  child  or  peasant 
wuuld  bc  astonished  and  shocked  by  thc 
orchestral  preludeSj  the  roulades,  the  fugues 
accompanying  the  conspiracies  and  murders 
of  our  opera  stage.  Indeed,  an  opera, 
with  its  symphonics,  its  airs,  its  quintcts 
and  sextcts,  its  choruses,  its  ballets,  its 
wholc  tissuc  of  unrealities  woven  ovcr  a 
fcw  threads  of  rcalism,  is  perhaps  the  only 
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artistlc  form  of  our  day  m  vvhich  we  can 
study  the  unrealistic,  pageant-like  art  of 
past  times  ;  the  only  modern  thing  which 
can  make  us  realize,  with  its  innumerable 
incongruities  and  impossibiJities,  endured 
for  the  sake  of  mere  artistic  pleasure,  the 
sort  of  serious  masquerade,  the  solemn 
mummery  of  the  plastic  and  poetic  art  of 
former  days. 

People  did  not  ask  for  realization  ;  they 
did  not  ask  to  be  shown  an  artistic  fac- 
simile  of  a  character  or  of  an  event.  The 
public  which  crowded  Blackfriars  or  the 
Globe  Theatre  did  not  ask  for  a  realization 
of  a  tyrant  as  Becky  Sharp  is  therealization 
of  an  adventuress ;  they  did  not  ask  for  a 
realization  of  a  tale  of  murder  as  any  novel 
of  Emile  Gaboriau  is  its  realization :  they 
merely  wished  to  be  interested  and  de- 
lighted  ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  rough 
psychologic  portraiture,  a  certain  propor- 
tion  of  loosely  narrated  story,  a  certain 
amount  of  passionate  expression,  of  philo- 
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sophic  rhetoric,  of  poctic  magnificcnce,  of 
trap-door  and  magic-lantern  horror,  did 
succeed  in  interesting  and  delighting  them  : 
and  the  whole  strange  compound  of  de- 
veloped  and  half-dcveloped  elements  was 
called,  as  the  case  might  be,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfy.  And 
the  same  with  painting.  The  most  subtle 
Florentine  public  did  not  ask  for  a  reali- 
zation  of  a  Scripture  story,  or  an  episode 
in  history,  as  Alma  Tadema's  "  Ave  Caesar," 
or  Morelli's  "Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter," 
may  be  considered  as  realizations  of  cvents, 
as  reprcsentations  of  men  and  women,  and 
placc  and  costume,  and  look  and  gcsture — 
of  the  whole  cccurrence,  in  short,  such  as 
it  probably  looked.  They  were  satisfied, 
the  people  of  the  Renaissance,  with  a  figure 
or  two  which  they  could  recognize  as  St. 
Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  the  Proconsul,  or  the 
priest  of  ApoUo,  with  the  traditional 
costume  bclonging  to  thcm,  the  general 
cxprcssion    of  exhortation    or   prayer,    or 
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command  or  terror,  which  mlght  convey  to 
their  mind  some  idea  of  their  action  ;  and 
then  they  were  satisfied  that  Masaccio  or 
Filippino  or  GhirJandaio  should  surround 
the  whole  scene  of  altercation  or  of  miracle 
with  a  group  of  Greek  soldiers,  of  mediaeval 
men-at-arms,  of  robed  scholars  and  magis- 
trates,  of  ladies  in  brocaded  stomachers,  and 
nymphs  in  antique  draperies,  of  pretty 
dandies  in  kilted  tunics  and  striped  hose, 
of  people  with  baskets,  and  dogs  and  horses 
and  musical  instruments,  all  looking  in  no 
particular  direction,  with  plenty  of  vine 
trellises,  perspectived  streets,  peacocks,  bas- 
reliefs  or  imitation  dolmens,  with  arches  of 
rock  overgrown  with  trees  and  framing 
views  of  towered  towns  in  the  distance. 

Was  it  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  men 
for  whom  Shakespcare  wrote,  of  the  men 
for  whom  Masaccio,  or  Botticelli,  or  Signo- 
relli  painted  ?  I  should  not  care  to  tax 
them  with  that ;  or  if  it  were,  their  stupi- 
dity  had  better  results  than  our    wisdom, 
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I  do  not  thlnk  that  they  had  all  these  things 
done  from  mere  ignorance  or  dulness.  I 
think  they  had  mcrely  a  different  system,  a 
diffcrent  habit  of  viewing  artistic  matters. 
They  did  not  require  that  all  the  items  of 
play  or  picture  should  be  portions  of  an 
organic  logical  growth,  that  cach  part  should 
depend  upon  another,  and  the  whole  pro- 
duce  a  single  logical  impression,  any  more 
than,  when  you  make  a  nosegay  or  garland, 
you  expect  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  to 
be  homogeneous :  lilics  do  not  grow  on 
melon  phints,  nor  poppics  on  oak  leaves ; 
yet  as  a  combination  of  form  and  colour, 
as  a  decoration,  a  garhind  such  as  the  Rob- 
bias  were  wont  to  imitatc  in  their  altar- 
picces  is  certainly  preferablc  to  a  garland 
made  all  of  onc  flowcr,  or  of  one  sort  of 
flower.  I  have  said  "  as  a  decoration," 
and  this  brings  mc  to  the  fact  that  the  art 
of  all  great  periods  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
nothing  but  a  dccoration  ;  for  just  as  mcn 
made  thcirdwellings  dclightful  bystamping 
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leather  with  blue  and  gold  patterns  (which 
are  certainly  not  what  leather  naturally 
presents)  and  hanging  it  on  the  walls ;  by 
weaving  the  dyed  threads  of  wool  and  silk 
into  strange  figures  and  devices  ;  by  cutting 
holes  into  wood  and  filling  thcm  up  with 
bits  of  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl ;  by  setting 
together  all  manner  of  various  marbles  in 
shapes  such  as  no  quarry  could  ever  show ; 
by  carving  in  wood,  and  painting  on  plaster, 
all  sorts  of  shapes,  just  like  enough  to  beasts 
and  flowers  to  show  that  there  never  was 
beast  or  flower  like  them :  as  men  united 
together  things  and  forms  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  all  orders  of  creation,  and 
altered  and  assorted  them  to  beautify  their 
houses ;  so  also  men  took  elements  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  form,  things  which 
dehghted  the  eye,  and  things  which  appealed 
to  the  fancy,  and  united  them  together 
into  quaint  and  gorgeous  arabesques,  with 
which  they  patterned  their  lives.  And  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment,  and  put  aside 
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all  our  own  habits  of  considering  art  as  a 
scmi-scientific  product,  we  shall  acknow- 
Jcdge  how  much  more  natural  and  spon- 
tancous  is  such  arabesque  of  form  and 
fancy  than  our  own  modcrn  attempt  to 
adorn,  to  dccorate  our  lives  with  the 
muscum  cascs,  the  rows  of  pricked  and 
pinncd  buttcrflies,  and  stuffed  animals  of 
psychological  analysis  ;  to  stcncil  it  over 
with  the  tables  of  dates  and  geological 
maps  of  Jogical  realism ;  whence  it  is  that 
our  Jives,  for  all  thc  attempts  we  make  to 
adorn  thcm,  preserve  to  the  Jast  so  dreary 
a  Jook  of  schooJrooms  and  laboratorics. 
Thus  we  must  undcrstand  that  in  the  art 
of  the  past  there  is  no  more  Jogical  homo- 
geneousness  than  in  the  arabesques  of  a 
carved  chest  or  a  painted  plate  ;  things  are 
juxtaposed  and  combincd  with  reference 
only  to  pJeasantness  of  efFcct.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  constantly  mcct  in  the  paintings 
of  thc  Rcnaissancc,  and  even  of  thc  Middle 
Agcs,  what  appear  to  us  contradictions  in 
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the  telling  of  a  story,  jumbles  of  time  and 
place,  broken  iip  or  hopelessly  miiddled 
aJIegory.  But  in  reality  only  a  fragment 
of  story  was  expected  to  be  told,  only  a 
small  amount  of  unity  of  time  and  place 
to  be  observed,  only  a  scrap  of  allegory  to 
be  carried  through  ;  what  seems  to  us  the 
contradiction,  the  jumble  in  story  or  alle- 
gory,  no  longer  belongs  to  the  story  or  the 
allegory ;  is  something  else,  possibly  as 
foreign  to  them  as  the  miniature  angels 
along  the  gilded  border,  or  the  griffons 
and  satyrs  upon  the  carved  frame.  These 
things  were  not  intended  to  logically 
coalesce,  they  merely  pictorially  harmonized. 
The  gentlemen  in  furred  robes  and  ladies 
in  high  coifs,  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  the  pages  holding  the  caparisoned 
horses,  and  the  half-naked  St.  Johns  and 
red-hatted  St.  Jeromes  of  Van  Eyck's  and 
Memling's  picturcs  were  not  supposed  to 
be  really  co-existing  with  the  fliinting 
Virgin,  the  sobbing  Magdalen,  the  bleeding 
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Redccmcr  ;  the  cross  was  not  really  sup- 
posed  to  bc  crected  in  front  of  a  Dutch 
castle  farmhouse,  with  fowls  cackling  by  its 
barn  door,  palfreyscrossing  its  drawbridgcs, 
and  ducks  swimming  in  its  moat.  All  this 
was  neithcr  narrative,  nor  reprcsentation, 
nor  allcgory,  but  a  little  of  each  and  all, 
combined  into  one  beautiful-Iooking  pic- 
ture,  into  oneconfuscd,  suggestive,  moving, 
delighting  pageant  of  the  imagination.  For 
the  agony  on  thc  cross,  thc  anguish  of  thc 
Virgin  and  hcr  attendants,  touched  peopIe's 
hearts ;  the  knights  and  ladies  and  horscs 
imprcsscd  their  imagination  ;  the  barn-door, 
thc  drawbridgc,  the  ducks,  the  rabbits,  thc 
twenty  familiar  irrclevant  details,  ticklcd 
their  fancy ;  the  singing  angels  sounded 
delightful  ;  and  the  whole — to  us  so  incon- 
gruous — picturc  was  enjoyed  likc  somc 
great  play,  in  which  thcrc  is  tragcdy  and 
comcdy,  and  pastoral  and  allegory,  all 
mixed  together,  and  the  whole  cffcct  of 
which  is  dclightful. 
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Such,  therefore,  was  the  spirit  in  which 
even  that  strangely  modern-minded,  reason- 
ing,  psychological,  archseological  Raphael 
must  have  conceived  his  works.  And  in 
this  lies  the  explanation  of  that  anomaly 
of  the  fiddling  ApoIIo.  It  is  difficult  to 
indicate,  with  however  much  sense  of  their 
unconsciousness  and  vagueness,  the  vague, 
unconscious  thoughts  and  feeling  which 
form  the  background  of  all  conscious 
artistic  creations.  As  soon  as  ever  wc 
speak  of  them  they  appear  definite,  con- 
scious ;  they  are  no  longer  the  real  thing. 
We  can  therefore  only  vaguely  suggest  thc 
sort  of  confused  conception  which  Raphael 
may  have  had  of  his  Parnassus.  In  the 
first  place,  and  of  entirely  overbalancing 
importance,  the  sense  of  a  great  piece  of 
pictorial  composition — of  perspective,  draw- 
ing,  colour,  and  so  forth ;  thcn  the  sense  of 
an  allegory  of  poetry,  of  personified  ab- 
stractions  ;  then,  again,  the  sense  of  certain 
individuals,  of  certain  personalities — these 
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two  purely  intellectual  conceptlons  very 
much  mixed  up  and  entirely  driven  into  the 
shade,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  absorbed 
into  the  all-important  pictorial  conception. 
Thus  thcre  would  come  to  be  a  similar 
confusion  in  the  conception  of  thc  details 
of  the  work.  There  would  be  an  idea  of 
Apollo — of  an  antique  personality,  an  in- 
dividual  belonging  to  a  definite  period  of 
time ;  then  an  idca  of  poetry  personified, 
of  poetry  in  general,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  not  belonging  at  all  to  any  par- 
ticular  epoch  ;  then  again  of  music,  and  of 
music  in  all  probability  as  something 
modern — the  music  which  Raphacl  had 
heard,  not  the  music  which  he  had  not 
hcard.  A  nebulous,  eddying  sort  of  jumble, 
united,  solidified,  cast  into  definite  shape 
by  the  predominant  thought  of  a  young 
man,  a  naked  young  man,  a  model — yes, 
seatcd  thus,  with  his  arm  thus.  The  real 
lad,  peasant  or  colour-grinder,  the  real, 
distinct  form,   fills  the  mind  of  Raphael  ; 
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he  takes  a  plece  of  paper  and  rapidly 
scrawls  a  figure,  the  figure  of  the  boy 
whom  he  sees  m  his  memory,  whom  he 
sees  perhaps  as  a  present  reality  ;  quick, 
the  outline  of  his  swaying  body,  of  his 
firmly  planted  legs,  of  his  upturned,  side- 
long  face  ;  and  then — who  shall  tell  how  ? 
— from  the  subsidiary  conceptions  of  the 
work,  from  the  intellectual  notions  of  his 
meaning,  come  his  surroundings  —  the 
roughly  sketched  Muses,  in  antique 
draperies,  belonging  to  the  idea  of  him  as 
Apollo,  as  the  antique  reality ;  the  rapidly 
indicated  figures  of  the  poets — of  Father 
Allighieri  and  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca, 
and  perhaps  even  of  Messer  Piero  Aretino 
— as  part  and  parcei  of  the  idea  of  poetry,  of 
poetry  in  general,  old  andnew,  embodied  in 
this  youth ;  and  finally,  as  a  recollection  of 
the  something  musical  which  enters  into  the 
vague  whole,  there  comes  into  RaphaePs 
head,  and  emerges  from  under  his  pencil, 
with   some    recently    heard    tune   starting 
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SLiddcnly  into  his  mcmory,  the  final  touch 
— the  fiddle. 

So  the  work  is  donc  :  the  anachronism 
is  committed ;  yct  without  either  uncon- 
sciousncss  of  its  being  an  anachronism,  or 
consciousness  of  its  being  one ;  without 
cither  ignorance  or  absurdity.  And  when 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  the  prelates 
and  courtiers,  the  humanists  and  antiquaries, 
come  and  look  upon  the  work,  they  do  not 
laugh,  they  do  not  ask  the  meaning,  they 
do  not  question  about  anything.  For  in 
their  minds  cxists  the  same  dccorative 
arabcsque  as  in  that  of  Raphael.  An  an- 
tique  god,  a  personified  art,  a  remembered 
tunc,  a  bit  of  narrative  of  how  King 
ApoIIo  was  wont  to  sit  upon  Parnassus ;  a 
bit  of  allegory  of  poets  grouped  according 
to  their  styles  and  merits,  in  company  with 
the  personified  branches  of  the  art ;  a  bit 
of  rcalism,  a  recollection  of  heard  music, 
a  fiddle — ideas  running  confusedly  intoeach 
other,  pleasing,  amusing,  reminding;  above 
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all,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  a  noble  group, 
grandly  perspectived,  nobly  drawn,  har- 
moniously  coloured. 

But  it  is  different  with  us  ;  vvith  us  who 
understand  so  much  about  all  the  condi- 
tions  under  which  art  was  produced,  and 
who  sympathize  with  them  so  little.  We 
come  into  that  prison-Iike  hall  of  the  Sig- 
nature,  we  blink  and  wink  in  the  half-Iight, 
we  screen  our  eyes  from  the  shadows,  till 
the  frescoed  Parnassus  gradually  emerges 
from  out  of  the  dark  wall.  We  look, 
appreciate,  admire,  enjoy  (or  think  we 
enjoy),  and  then  we  laugh.  At  what  ? 
At  ApoIIo,  or  at  his  fiddle  ?  Surely  not 
at  ApoIIo.  He  is  but  a  single  figure,  very 
simple  and  simply  worked,  not  elaborate 
either  in  forrn  or  in  expression,  yet  perhaps 
conveying  a  greater  impression  of  genius 
than  all  the  dozens  of  Madonnas,  Perugine 
and  Florentinc  and  Roman,  than  all  the 
great  ceremonious  allegories  like  the 
"  School  of  Athens  "  and  the  '^  Dispute  of 
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the  Sacramcnt,"  than  all  thc  Michclaiigc- 
lesque  nudltics  of  the  "  Burning  of  thc 
Borgo,"  with  that  terrible  perfcction  of 
drawing  and  composition  and  expression, 
that  tcrriblc  balancc  of  good  qualities, 
pictorial  and  psychological,  which  so  often 
makes  Raphael  lessinteresting  than  many  a 
one-sidcd,  unintcHigent  little  Lombard,  or 
Umbrian,  or  Venetian.  He  is  but  a  sim- 
ple,  human-Iooking  god,  yet  perhaps  more 
poetical,  and  poetically  charming,  with  his 
slightly  raised  young  head,  singing,  quite 
gently  and  sof/o  voce  as  yet,  humming  over 
the  song  hc  has  just  composed  and  will 
sing  anon  quite  loud  and  joyous  to  thc 
Muscs  —  morc  poetically  charming,  perhaps, 
this  fiddling  ApoIIo  of  Parnassus,  than 
almost  any  marblc  ^Vj^^oIio  of  antiquity ; 
than  the  littlc  Lizard-hunter,  a  lithe  and 
supple  young  lizard  himsclf,  of  Praxiteles  ; 
than  the  young  Florcntine  Apollino,  thc 
dclicate  poet-boy,  with  hair  drcsscd  by 
somc  admiring  Muse;  than  thc  iong-robed 
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laurel-crowned  Musagetes  of  fluttering, 
half-theatrical  inspiration,  the  divinization 
of  the  improvvisatorei  of  the  male  or  semi- 
masculine  Corinne ;  than  the  sombre  pro- 
phetic  Pythian  (Cassandra's  ill-omened 
lover,  certainly)  leaning  his  half-draped 
chest  upon  his  cithara,  wearily  pillowing 
his  braided  head  upon  his  arm  ;  nay,  even 
than  the  wizard  statue  of  the  Belvedere, 
which,  for  all  our  wiser  judgment,  for  all  our 
archseology  and  all  our  knowledge  of  Elgin 
marbles,  does  still  give  us  a  little  shock  of 
surprise,  a  little  shudder  of  delight,  every 
time  that  we,  the  contemptuous  moderns, 
come  face  to  face  with  him.  No,  certainly, 
we  cannot  be  laughing  at  RaphaeFs  Apollo. 
Is  it  then  at  the  fiddle  .^  But  why  laugh  at 
the  fiddle.^  There  is  nothing  absurd  in  a 
fiddle.  If  the  good  Saxon  name  shock 
you,  call  it,  if  you  will,  poetically,  viol ; 
or  musically,  violin,  tenor,  alto — according 
to  the  pitch  you  judge  it  to  havc.  To  the 
eye  the  instrument  handled  by  Apollo, 
VOL.   I.  10 
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though  lacking  thc  subtle  curve,  the  sharp 
scooped    fl:ink    of  the    pcrfccted  fiddle  of 
Amati,  or  Guarncri,  or  Stradivari,  is  even 
in    its    prc-Cremonese    ungainlincss    more 
elcgant  in  shape,  and  much  more  graceful 
of  manipulation,  above  all,  infinitely  finer 
in  tone  than  any  lumberingantique  stringed 
thing.     To  the  imagination,  on  the  othcr 
hand,  it  does   not,  or    need    not,    present 
any  grotesque  imr.ges,     Thcre  is  nothing 
grotesque    in    thc    rccollcction    of   one    of 
Haydn's    quartets    or    one    of    Tartini's 
sonatas ;  nothing  undignified  or  unpoetical 
surely    in    the    thought  that  just   such  an 
instrument  as  this  once  rested  against   the 
moonlit   armour,  and  whined   beneath  the 
reddencd  fingers  of  Volker  the  Fiddleman, 
as  he  sat  with  Hagen  of  Tronegg  on  the 
bench    outside   Queen    Chriemhilr's    hall, 
holding  watch  over  the  dreadful  chamber 
whcre  Huns  and  Burgundians  lay  slaugh- 
tercd  bcneaththe  charred  and  fallen  rafters  ; 
nothing  unpoetic  in  the  thought  that  just 
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such  an  instrument  as  this  is  played  on  the 
carpeted  steps  of  the  Venetian  altar-pieces 
by  the  angels  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin, 
enthroned  in  solemn  drapery  of  wine-lee 
and  clove  crimson  in  her  tapestried  niche, 
beneath  the  dangling  silver  lamps  and  the 
garlands  of  melons  and  lilies  and  green 
leaves  slung  in  heavy  festoons.  You  do 
not  laugh  at  the  fiddle  of  Morone  or 
BeIIini's  angels ;  you  do  not  laugh  at  the 
fiddle  of  the  Niebelung  knight;  you  do 
not  laugh  at  the  fiddle  for  which  Hadyn 
or  Mozart  composed.  Why  then  laugh 
at  this  fiddling  ApoIIo  of  Raphaers  ?  In 
reality  we  are  laughing  neither  at  ApoIIo 
nor  at  the  fiddle,  but  at  the  anachronism, 
the  anomaly  of  their  being  thus  united — 
the  antique  god  and  the  mediseval  play- 
work.  We  are  laughing  at  the  mere  name, 
the  droll  meeting  of  incongruous  words, 
"  ApoIIo  the  Fiddler."  And  as  the  name 
sinks  into  our  mind  there  crowds  forward 
a   vague  jumble   of    grotesque   ideas — of 
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Heinrich  Heine's  tales  of  exiled  gods,  of 
Bacchus  turned  convent  celLirer,  and  Jove 
selling  rabbit-skins  on  Hcligoland,  and 
Mercury  turncd  Dutch  skipper,  with  pig- 
tail  instcad  of  vvingcd  cap,  and  knobbed 
cane  instead  of  Caduceus.  Apollo  the 
Fiddler !  and  there  emerges  from  out 
of  this  confusion  a  vision  of  Apollo 
wandering  from  fair  to  fair,  and  from 
pothouse  to  pothouse,  with  his  fiddle  on 
his  back  ;  of  Apollo  screwing  his  pegs  and 
waxing  his  bow  among  the  clattcr  of  phites 
and  glasses,  the  crics  of  water-melon  and 
pumpkin-seed  sellers,  the  gabble  of  pedlars 
over  their  tapes  and  fans  and  mirrors,  the 
shuffle  and  scramble  and  hum  and  yell  of 
a  village  holiday ;  the  vision  of  the  god 
seated  calmly,  with  dangling  legs,  on  the 
side  of  some  wooden  stage,  fiddling  away 
in  concert  with  earthly  pipers  and  drum- 
mers  until  the  curtain  shall  be  drawn  aside 
from  some  mystery  play  of  '*  Joseph  and 
his  Brethrcn,"  or  "  The  Three  Kings  from 
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the  East;"  from  some  grand  display  of 
giantesses,  or  painted  negroes,  or  camels 
bestridden  by  wrinkled,  red-jerkined  mon- 
kcys.  Why  should  v\e  be  thus  haunted  by 
grotesque  images?  why  should  we  laugh 
where  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  merely 
enjoyed?  Those  humanists  surely  knew  as 
well  as  we  do  what  were  and  were  not 
antique  instruments ;  those  men  for  whom 
the  greatest  art  was  produced  surely  knew 
as  well  as  we  do  what  was  artistically  right 
and  what  artistically  wrong.  Yet  we  laugh, 
and  they  did  not.  For,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  those  men  did  not  let  their  knowledge 
of  how  things  are  or  have  been  in  reality, 
interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of  how 
things  are  represented  in  art;  theydesigned 
ornaments  where  we  only  label  specimens  ; 
they  did  not  habitually  and  perpetually, 
almost  unconsciously  and  automatically, 
judge  of  all  things  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  vlew  ?     This 
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assertion  takes  you  somewhat  aback,  does 
it  not,  my  friend  ?  You,  at  least,  you 
imagined,  were  safe  from  such  an  imputa- 
tion.  For  you  happen  to  be  peculiarly 
unscientific,  particularly  artistic.  You  are 
(and  not  without  a  little  pride  thcreat  in 
your  heart  of  hearts)  a  person  whose  ar- 
tistic  and  imaginative  nature  is  for  ever 
being  rufflcd  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age.  You  hatc  all  explanation,  analysis  ; 
you  recoil,  almost  as  from  some  gritty  or 
clammy  contact,  from  the  theories  which 
attempt  to  explain  your  likings  and  dis- 
likings ;  you  are,  even  by  your  own  con- 
fession,  just  a  trifle  cowardly  in  the  presencc 
of  ideas  and  facts  ;  you  wish  merely  to  fecl 
and  imagine,  and  to  kcep  the  luxurious 
scnse  of  mystery  and  wonder.  You  are 
proudly  conscious  that  your  real  home  was 
not  modern  London,  but  ancient  Athcns 
or  mediaeval  Florence ;  and  being  thus 
cruelly  exiled  into  a  land  of  desolation,  you 
strivc  to  build  out  of  all   manncr  of  frag- 
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ments  of  beauty  and  fancy,  and  fashion,  out 
of  all  manner  of  broken-down,  long-in- 
herited  sounds  and  sights  and  images,  some 
sort  of  retreat,  half  hermitage,  half-pleasure 
dome,  where  your  soul  can  loll  at  its  ease, 
secluded,  peaceful,  high  above  the  smoke 
and  smut  and  rattle  of  modern  ideas.  You 
have,  in  short,  a  vague,  uncomfortable, 
instinctive  aversion  to  science.  And  yet 
you,  even  you,  are  in  this  case,  and  in  a 
thousand  similar  cases,  judging  and  even 
condemning  art  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science. 

When  we  say  science,  we  must  define. 
There  is  science  of  all  kinds,  and  some 
kinds  have  no  possible  chance  of  intruding 
into  the  domain  of  art.  And,  strange  to 
say,  these  latter  happen  to  be  the  very 
sciences  you  dislike  most :  those  physical 
sciences,  physiology,  optics,  acoustics,  which 
teach  other  folk  (for  you  decline  being 
taught)  why  certain  linear  forms  by  re- 
quiring  a  painful  adjustmcnt  of  thc  visual 
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muscles,   and  ccrtain   colour  combinations 
by    causing    an  cxcess  of  stimulus  to  thc 
retinal  nerves,  and    certain  sequences  and 
meetings  of  sounds  by  disintegrating  with 
opposed  movcments  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  hearing,   give  us,   each   in  its  way,  an 
impression   called    ugliness ;    while  certain 
other  combinations  of  lines,  of  colours,  and 
of  sounds,  induce  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
beauty  :  these  natural  sciences,  which  thus 
impertinently    and    coarsely    explain    thc 
causcs  of  artistic  likings,  do  not  attempt 
to   influence  those   likings   and  dislikings 
themsclves.     For  art  deals  only  with   thc 
very  surface  of  Nature  ;  with  that  which 
she  reveals  to  the  naked  eye  and  the  un- 
aided    car,    with    thc    combinations    which 
require  for  their  perception  neither  scalpel 
nor  alcmbic  nor  logical  mechanism  of  ana- 
lysis.       Our   artistic    sense    of    right    and 
wrong  is  safely  based  in  the  structure  of 
our  organism,  which  scicnce  may  explain, 
but  which    scicnce   cannot    replacc.     It    is 
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from  no  knowledge  of  cell  or  tissue,  of 
bone  or  muscle,  of  anything  inside  the 
human  body,  that  \ve  know  when  that 
body  is  comely  and  when  it  is  uncouth. 
Our  perception  of  line  and  colour,  perhaps 
a  collateral  sense  of  weight  and  resistance, 
perhaps  even  a  long  engrained,  long  un- 
analytic,  long  instinctive,  nay,  automatic 
sense  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  life — 
all  these  various  senses,  combined  into 
what  we  call  artistic  perception,  taught  the 
Greek  sculptors  where  to  seek  models  for 
Aphrodite  or  ApoIIo  long  before  the  first 
profane  knife  had  ever  pried  into  the  mys- 
teries  hidden  beneath  the  mere  grand  curves, 
the  supple  broken  lines,  the  beautiful  sur- 
face  of  the  human  body.  Knowledge  of 
beauty,  knowledge  of  the  fair  shapes  and 
tints  of  man,  and  beasts,  and  plants,  and 
rocks,  and  skies ;  knowledge  of  the  sweet 
harmonies  or  melodies  to  be  got  out  of 
pipe,  or  string,  or  throat — knowledge  of 
beauty,    though    knowledge,    most    indis- 

lO* 
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putably,  is  no  more  scientific  knowlcdge 
than  is  the  k.now]edge  of  virtue  or  vice. 
Science,  with  its  analysis,  can  teach  us  what 
h.idden  reasons  of  physical  benefit  or  injury, 
of  social  progress  or  degradation,  have 
made  us  such  as  to  prefer  beauty  to 
ugliness,  good  to  evil  ;  but  science  was 
not  born  when  our  remotest  ancestors 
already  preferred  beauty  to  ugliness,  good 
to  evil,  and  thought  that  the  preference, 
the  knowledge,  was  the  pressure  of  some 
guiding  angeKs  hand,  thc  mysterious  voice 
of  some  unseen  divinity.  This  sort  of 
science,  therefore,  physical  and  physico- 
mental,  which  explains  the  functions  by 
the  structure  and  the  structure  by  the 
function  of  things,  has  therefore  no  powcr 
of  mcddling  with  art ;  for  the  sculptor 
knows  bcfore  the  anatomist  when  a  limb 
is  misshapen  ;  and  the  musician  has  per- 
ceived  that  a  chord  is  insupportable  long 
bctore  thephysicist  can  begin  analyzing  his 
air  waves. 
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No ;  it  is  not  those  coarse  matter-of-fact 
physical  sciences  vvhich  can  and  do  imper- 
tinently  interfere  vvith  art.  It  is  those  far 
vaguer,  less  scientific  sciences,  historical 
and  geographical,  which  vvith  their  charm 
of  colour  and  incident,  their  stimulus  to 
fancy  and  emotion,  have  become  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  your  life,  making  you  forget 
almost  that  they  are  sciences  at  all  ;  as  in 
some  picturesque  museum,  where  furniture 
and  plate  are  grouped  into  habitable  rooms, 
and  armour  and  musical  instruments  look 
as  if  only  now  throvvn  aside ;  or  in  somc 
great  greenhouse,  where  spreading  palms 
and  huge  ferns  hide  the  glass  and  ironwork, 
and  flowering  parasites  half  impede  the 
way,  you  may  forget  that  all  these  things 
are  so  many  scientific  spoils,  so  many  speci- 
mens  collected  and  arranged  by  historian 
or  geographer. 

These  geographic  and  historic  sciences, 
which  you  look  upon  as  if  they  were  scarcely 
sciences  at  all,  have  in  reality  no  connection 
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vvhatevcr  with  our  pcrccptions  of  bcaiity 
and  ugliness;  their  range  of  explanation 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  artistic  prefcrence.  As  the  physical 
sciences  explain  the  structural  reasons  of  our 
pleasure  or  displeasure  at  certain  artistic 
forms,  so  the  geographico-historical  sciences 
cxplain  why  given  countries  and  ages  have 
produced  one  kind  of  artistic  form  rather 
than  another.  The  one  set  of  sciences  cx- 
plains  the  impression  being  received  by  the 
spectator  ;  the  othcr  set  of  sciences  explains 
that  impression  being  conveyed  by  the  artist. 
But  the  geographico  -  historical  scicnces, 
which  teach  us  that  the  Greeks  modelled 
beautiful  naked  figures  because  they  greatly 
practised  athletic  exercises ;  and  that  the 
Venetians  wcre  excellent  colourists  because 
they  lived  in  sea-marsh  laiid  and  traded 
with  the  East ;  these  geographico-historic 
scienccs  approach  lcss  near  to  the  rcal  artistic 
problems  of  right  and  wrong  than  do  those 
physical  scienccs  that  teach  us,  that  owing  to 
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the  configuration  of  our  eye,  the  bosses  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  the  tints  of  Venetian 
draperies  are  specially  agreeable  to  us.  Yet, 
while  physiology,  optics,  acoustics,  never 
venture  upon  interfering  in  our  artistic 
judgments ;  the  geographico  -  historical 
sciences,  which  cannot  even  explain  thc 
physical  basis  of  our  artistic  impressions, 
are  for  ever  stepping  in  and  telHng  us  that 
in  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  an  opera,  this,  that, 
or  the  other  is  right  or  wrong.  Nay,  it  is 
they,  these  irrelevant  sciences  of  date  and 
place,  which,  while  our  artistic  preceptions 
are  perfectly  delighted,  will  cry  out  that  we 
ought  to  condemn  some  anachronism  ;  it 
is  they  which,  in  the  midst  of  our  admira- 
tion  for  RaphaePs  Parnassus,  evoke  that 
whole  procession  of  ludicrous  images,  and 
burst  out  laughing  at  the  FiddHng  Apollo. 
Yes ;  and  they  have  made  us  laugh  at 
many  other  things.  At  Mozart  and  Ros- 
sini's  Romans  and  Assyrians  singing  rou- 
lades  and  declaiming  accompanied  by  or- 
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chcstral  flourishcs,  like  so  many  Corydons 
and  Chloes,  in  thc  Forum  or  at  Ninevch  ; 
they  vvill  makc  us  laugh  at  half  the  paint- 
ings  of  the  Rcnaissance  ;  they  may  make 
us  laugh  some  day  at  Shakespeare's  jumble 
of  Athenian  dukcs  and  London  tradesmen 
and  fairy-land  fairies.  The  laughing  is, 
however,  the  least  harm  they  havc  done  ; 
for,  aftcr  all,  when  we  have  laughcd  at 
Raphael  or  Mozart  or  Shakespeare,  we  are 
still  obliged  to  enjoy  and  to  admire  We  are 
not  smitten  blind  or  dcaf  for  our  sacrilegc  ; 
and  the  grcat  artists  are  avenged  by  our 
ignominiously  returning  to  the  very  things 
we  scorncd.  But  our  scientific  habits,  our 
habits  of  always  knowing  how  and  when 
and  where  everything  happened,  have  made 
us  believc  that  it  is  a  spccial  mission  of 
modern  art  to  make  up  for  the  anachron- 
isms  and  anomalies  of  former  days  by  be- 
coming  in  a  way  the  illustrator,  with  colours, 
sounds,  and  words,  of  the  reality  of  things 
as  we  now  suppose  it  to  have  been.     His- 
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torlcal  paiuting,  vvhich  m  former  days  had 
nothing  whatevcr  to  do  with  history,  and 
cahiily  presented  us  with  Romans  and 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  in  slashed  jerkins 
and  pointed  shoes,  has  in  our  time  become 
historical  in  all  good  sooth ;  poetry,  which 
used  to  put  into  the  hearts  and  mouths  of 
men  and  women  of  distant  countries  and 
bygone  ages  the  passions  and  words  of  the 
poet  and  his  own  contemporaries,  now  ela- 
borates  and  studies  and  imitates  sentiments 
which  we  fortunately  can  no  longer  even 
conceive,  words  of  which  the  real  sense  has 
happily  grown  obsolete  to  us.  Nay,  music, 
which  would  seem  the  most  ungeographic 
and  unhistorical  of  all  arts,  has  succeeded,  as 
critics  tell  us,  in  giving  us  "  historic  opera ;  " 
and  even,  as  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman  de- 
clared  about  the  "  Aida"  of  Verdi,  in  de- 
Hghting  us  no  longer  with  mere  empty 
melodies  and  harmonies,  but  with  the  vision 
of  ancient  Egypt,  with  its  pyramids  and 
mummies,  its  priests  and  its  warriors,  its 
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descrt  sand  and  Nile  mud,  and  all  the  mys- 
tcrics  of  its  mixed  mysterious  races.  All 
this  may  seem  exaggeration,  and  indced, 
when  such  aims  and  pretensions  are  dis- 
tinctly  formulated,  there  are  few  of  us  in 
whom  they  will  not  occasion  a  smile.  Yet 
in  point  of  fact  we  are  constantly  acting  and 
judging  according  to  these  ideas ;  painters 
turn  their  studios  into  perfect  museums,  and 
wander  all  ovcr  Syria  and  Egypt  before 
attempting  some  subject  which  to  Michael 
Angelo  or  Leonardo  would  have  presented 
nothing  beyond  a  problcm  of  anatomy 
or  of  Hght  and  shade.  Musicians  collect 
and  print  huge  volumcs  of  the  rude  chants 
of  distant  peoples  and  times,  in  order  that 
composers,  when  on  the  point  of  writing 
an  opera,  may  know  exactly  where  to  look 
for  the  proper  local  colour.  And  as  to 
poets — have  they  not  turned  of  late  into 
perfect  rhymed  Michelets  and  Froudes, 
requiring  for  their  proper  criticism  no  longer 
litcrary  critics,  but  kcepcrs  of  State  Rccords? 
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What  harm  is  there  iii  all  this  ?  you  may 
ask.     Granting  its  uselessness,  is  it  not  a 
mere  amusing  mania  ?     Not  so  ;   and  for 
several  reasons.      First,   because   art   must 
suffcr  in  its  essentials  as  soon  as  it  is  made 
subservient  to  some  extra-artistic  interest ; 
because  all  this  elaborate  doing  of   things 
scientific  prevents  the  simple  doing  of  things 
artistic.     For  when  a  painter,  well  versed 
in  Oriental  realities,  has  made  of  what  some 
ignoramus  of  Florence  or  Venice  or  Ant- 
werp  would  have  made  into  a  grand  display 
of  beautiful  figures,  faces,  and  draperies,  a 
something  closely  resembling,  in  its  rows  of 
flopping,   veil-muffled,   and    shawl-huddled 
Egyptians  or  Syrians,  a  number  of  clothes 
bags  in   process  of  being  emptied,  the  art 
of  painting  and  the  testhetical  cravings  of 
mankind   are  not  very   much    the    gainers 
thereby.     When  a  musician  introduces  into 
an  opera  elaborate  imitations  of  the  music 
of  centuries  and  peoples  who  had  no  real 
music  at  all,  his  work  is  not  much  improved 
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thereby.  Worst  of  all,  whcn  a  poet  has 
reproduccd  effects,  niodcs  of  thought  and 
feeling,  he  has  not  only  givcn  us  things 
with  which  neither  hc  nor  his  reader  can 
synipathise,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time 
cheatcd  us  of  the  expression  of  his  own  and 
our  rcal  emotions,  which,  in  their  quivering 
reality,  can  force  the  sympathy  evcn  of  men 
to  whom  these  emotions  may  have  grown 
obsolcte  and  strange.  But  this  is  not  all : 
iii  thus  attempting  to  make  art  the  mere 
illustrator  of  science,  we  shall  in  the  first 
place  violate  the  inhcrent  organic  conditions 
of  art ;  and  then,  as  sole  reward,  give  it, 
in  exchange  for  the  stability  and  imperish- 
ableness  of  artistic  form,  the  fluctuating, 
changing  impersonality  of  scientific  fact. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  art  itself, 
we  must  remember,  or  understand,  what 
daily  observation  ought  long  since  to  have 
impressed  upon  us,  that  there  is  as  com- 
picte  an  organic  necessity  in  the  sequence 
of  stylc  upon  style  and  form  upon   form  as 
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there  is  in  the  sequence  of  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  their  respective  products,  or 
in  the  growth  oF  the  child  into  the  youth 
and  the  youth  into  the  man ;  and  that  thus 
all  spontaneous,  really  vital  and  valuable 
art  must  always  present  a  certain  homogen- 
eousness  of  form  and  character,  a  certain 
hmitation  in  its  capacities,  which  prevents 
the  adoption  of  the  forms  and  characters 
of  another  time  or  another  place  :  for  art, 
to  be  good,  or  rather  when  art  is  good — 
that  is  to  say,  when  art  is  vital — men  can 
imagine,  write,  paint,  only  the  things  which 
they  see  and  feel,  men  can  work  only  in  the 
style  which  belongs  to  their  race  and  to 
their  generation  :  to  ask,  therefore,  for  a 
correct  expression  or  imitation  of  feeUngs, 
fancies,  or  forms  of  other  races  and  other 
generations,  is  simply  to  demand  what  no 
art  in  its  vital  condition,  in  its  condition  of 
really  valuable  function,  can  by  any  pos- 
sibihty  give.  And  could  living  art  thus 
become  the  scientific  reproducer  of  efforts, 
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fcelings,  and  forms,  could  any  art  worthy 
of  thc  name  exchange  its  own  powers  of 
satisfying  our  ^esthetic  wants,  for  the  powcr 
of  bringing  home  to  us  some  scientific  fact, 
some  conception  of  distant  or  long-ended 
things ;  could  it  do  this,  what  would  be  its 
reward  ?  We  havc  spoken  of  the  stabihty 
and  imperishableness  of  artistic  form  as 
contrasted  with  the  fluctuating,  changing 
impersonality  of  scientific  fact :  this  phrase 
may  have  seemcd  to  some  an  impertinence, 
to  others  an  absurdity.  Yct  if  we  look 
into  matters,  we  shall  have  to  confess  the 
truth  (abitter  truth  to  thc  mere  critic)  that 
no  purely  scientific  works  can  ever  live, 
that  no  purely  scientific  book  can  ever  con- 
tinue  to  beread,  thatonly  artistic  excellence 
endures. 

For  the  man  of  science,  be  he  naturalist 
or  ethnologist  or  metaphysician,  gives  only 
a  certain  number  of  new  facts,  or  a  certain 
magnitude  of  new  system  ;  his  successor  in- 
herits  those  facts  and  that  system — increases 
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the  one,  enlarges  the  other  ;  so  that  the 
second  comer  is  always  the  richer  and  more 
valuable  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than 
the  second.  The  most  valuable  scientific 
book  is  necessarily  the  most  recent,  because 
it  contains  all  the  truth  contained  in  its  pre- 
decessors,  and  more,  and  also  less  error.  The 
books  of  the  very  greatest  scientific  minds 
of  the  past  are  now  read  only  by  specialists 
studying  the  development  of  some  particu- 
lar  science  or  idea.  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  Nev/ton  gravita- 
tion,  Smith  the  relations  between  price  and 
supply  and  demand.  Nothing  can  diminish 
their  glory  for  having  discovered  those  facts, 
but  those  facts  no  longer  belong  exclusively 
to  them  :  they  have  been  developed,  cor- 
rected  by  others,  and  can  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  their  books,  and  found  more  coni- 
plete  than  in  them.  We  venerate  these  men, 
but  we  do  not  read  their  books.  If  we  want 
to  know  about  gravitation,  or  about  supply 
and  demand,  we  turn,  not  to  the  "  Prin- 
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cipia  "  or  to  the  "  Wealth  cf  Nations,"  but 
to  the  most  recent  text-book  of  physics  or 
political  economy  bysome  living  mediocrity. 
The  same  fate  awaits  Helmholtz,  Darvvin, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  all  the  discoverers  of 
facts  or  laws.  We  all  talk  of  Descartes, 
yet  how  wretchedly  poor  does  not  his  great 
book  appear  to  us  !  mere  truisms  which  we 
knew  before  we  were  born.  The  same 
npplies  to  Vico,  to  ]\Iontesquieu,  to  all 
thosewhohave  revolutionized  thought.  The 
man  who  made  the  very  first  plough  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
mortals,  yet  who  would  care  to  use  such  an 
instrument  ?  and  who  would  care  to  employ 
Stephenson's  first  railway  engine,  or  Ark- 
wright's  first  loom  ?  Yet  their  makers  were 
mcn  of  genius,  while  the  makers  of  the 
latest,  most  desirable  improvements  in 
cngines  and  looms  may  be  mere  craftsmen. 
Now  the  case  is  immediately  changed  as 
soon  as  the  place  of  the  relative  elements, 
truth  and  uscfuhiess,  is  taken  by  the  positive 
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element  beauty.  For  a  truth  is  assimilated 
and  grows,  an  invention  is  assimilated  and 
grows ;  but  a  work  oC  art,  when  once 
beauty  has  been  attained,  does  not  grow. 
You  may  repeat  and  re-repeat,  and  aher  and 
re-alter  it ;  you  may  destroy  it,  but  ycu 
cannot  develop  it :  its  vakie  is  positive  ; 
time  passes,  and  it  is  as  delightful  to  the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  to 
the  man  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
If  you  would  benefit  by  what  was  done 
by  Homer,  by  Shakespeare,  by  Phidias, 
Michael  Angelo,  or  Mozart,  you  must  have 
recourse  to  themselves.  No  addition  can  be 
made  to  their  v/orks  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  only  books  which  are  permanently 
reprinted  are  books  of  mere  belles-lettreSj 
which  may  be  four  thousand  years  old  ;  the 
only  objects  which  are  constantly  being 
copied,  without  attempt  at  alteratlon,  are 
not  useful  mechanisms,  but  works  of  art. 
You  may  take  a  plaster  cast  of  a  statue  of 
the  time  of  Perlcles  ;  but  who  would  care 
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to  have  an  exact  fac-simile  of  a  revolver 
madc  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  scientific  works 
continue  to  be  read,  it  is  because  the  element 
of  etcrnity,  the  dement  of  beauty,  has  en- 
tcred  into  them  ;  the  scientific  ideas  may  be 
old,  but  thc  artistic  fornis  are  not.  We 
may  know  more  of  philosophy  than  Plato, 
or  Bacon,  or  Pascal,  but  we  have  not  got 
the  power  of  writing  as  they  did.  And  if 
any  modern  historian  or  philosopher  be  read 
two  hundrcd  years  hence,  it  will  be  not  as 
a  man  of  science,  but  as  an  artist.  A  con- 
solation  this,  and  a  great  one,  for  nowadays 
much  of  what  artistic  instinct  remains 
is  taking  refuge  in  critical  writing.  Our 
men  of  thought  and  research,  Ruskin, 
Michclet,  Carlyle,  will  be  known  as  great 
artists  to  future  generations,  which  will 
have  lct  thc  memory  of  many  of  our  artists 
die  out  as  that  of  mere  obsolete  and  mis- 
taken  men  of  science. 

We  have  wandered  a  good  way  from  our 
original    starting-point,  ar.d  somc    of  you 
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may  ask,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Raphaers  Apollo  ?  We  started  with  asking 
ourselves  how  it  came  about  that  a  learned 
man  like  Raphael,  an  artist  above  all  his 
contemporaries,  studious,  thoughtful,  nay, 
archaeological,  should  have  deliberately  com- 
mitted  the  anachronism  of  placing  a  fiddle 
in  the  hands  of  ApoIIo.  We  found  that, 
in  so  doingj  Raphael  had  merely  followed 
the  habit  of  his  time,  which  considered 
artistic  representation  in  a  manner  quite 
difFerent  from  ours.  And,  proceeding  to 
examine  our  own  manner  of  viewing  art  and 
its  functions,  we  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  old  way,  which  at  first  seemed  to  us 
so  childish,  illogical,  and  far-fetched,  was 
simpler,  more  natural,  and  more  efficacious 
than  our  own  ;  that  perhaps  the  illogical 
men  of  the  Renaissance  had  more  sense  of 
artistic  logic,  of  the  logic  of  keeping  every- 
thing  to  its  right  place  and  work,  than  we 
have ;  and  that  there  is  more  anomaly  in 
painting    archseological    pictures,    writing 
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historical  tragedles,  and  composing  geogra- 
phical  operas,  than  there  was  in  showing 
ApoUo  among  the  Muses  and  Poets,  fiddling 
away  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus. 
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